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REMARKS  UPON’  CIIRIST’s  SATISFACTION. 
(Coiilinued  from  page  21.) 


The  extent  of  the  atonement  now  invitfts  our  atten¬ 
tion.  The  evidence  upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  is 
both  abundant  and  distinct.  We  propose  a  sample  on¬ 
ly,  leaving  our  readers,  as  they  have  opportunity,  to 
consult  the  works  of  those  distinguished  men  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  of  the  British  Isles,  and  of  our  own 
country,  who  have  so  triumphantly  defended  the  truth 
and  refuted  its  opposers.  We  submit,  respectfully,  the 
following  arguments  in  defence  of  that  view  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  which  asserts  the  atonement,  to  be  made,  solely, 
for  the  elect  of  God,  the  church  of  our  Lord  Jesos 
Christ. 

1.  The  extent  of  the  blessings  which  the  scriptures 

represent  Jesus  Christ  as  securing  to  them  for  whom 

he  died,'  cojnpared  with  the  actod  state  of  things,  and 

with  final  results,' evinces  that  mankind  traiversally, 

were  not  contemplated  by  him  as  the  objects  for  whom 

these  blessings  were  secured.  Let  U9  nerely  advert  fo 
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these  purchased  blessings  :  Man  is  dead  in  sin,  as  he  h 
fallen  in  Adam  ;  he  needs  regeneration,  a  new  and  spir¬ 
itual  life  ;  this  the  Redeemer  has  secured  by  his  death 
— The  leashing  of  regeneration  and  reneieing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  shed  on  us  abundantly,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Tit.  iii.  5,  G.  Faith,  as  a  special  exercise  of 
the  regenerated  soul,  is  indispensiblc  to  the  divine  life ; 
this  is  likewise  procured,  .Ind  bestowed,  because  pro¬ 
cured,  by  the  satisfaction  of  Christ — It  Js  given  on  the 
behalf  of  Christ  to  believe  on  him,  Phil.  i.  29.  He  is 
the  author  and  finisher  of  faith,  Heb.  xii.  2.  .Sinners 
by  nature  are  condemned  bj’  God  ;  their  justification  is 
to  them  of  grace  ;  but  ?it  is  through  the  redemption  that 
*{s  in  Christ  Jesus.  ,Rcm.  xVi.  24.  The  sinner,  as  such, 
is  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  without 
(Jod  ;  the  Redeemer  died  to  en.sure  to  all  whom  he 
represented  ithc  adoption  »of  sons.  vGal.  iv.*  5.  Pro¬ 
gressive  and,  finally,  perfect  holiness,  is  indispensible 
to  qualify  man  for  celestial  enjoyments  ;  this  is  the  por¬ 
tion  of  all  for  whom  he  died — he  purposed  their  sanc- 
tiiicidion  as  well  as  .their  pardon.  In  proof  of  this, 
among  othors,  consider  these  remarkable  declamtions 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  : — Jesus  Christ  gave  himself  for 
vs,  that  he  might  redeem  .us  from  all  iniquity,  aud purify 
iniio^  Jfiftisclf  a  peevliur ^people,  zealous  of  good  ivorks. 
Tit.  ii.  13,  H.  And  again,  the  divinely  instructed 
angel  ^md—Thou  shali  cull  his  name  Jerus,  for  he  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins.  M«t.  i.  21.  These 
iilossiugs  issue  in  cternfil.life  ;  by  bis  blood  />€  obtained 
(  Vernal  redemption  for  those  in  whose,  place  be  died. 
Uel).  ix.  12.  VVe  are  assured  that  Jesus.  Christ  came 
•10  save  sinner.-^,  and  that,  in  Ibis,  his  intention  was  the 
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flame  with  that  of  the  Father,  and  some  are  found  not 
safcd,  the  conclusion  seems  plain,  and  the  argument 
irresistible,  that  his  purpose  was  not  to  save  all,  and  of 
<:oarse  that  he  died  not  for  all  univers«ally. 

The  argument,  however,  appears  more  perspicuous, 
when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  condescends  to  enter  into* 
detail,  shows  the  particulars  of  the  sinner’s  wants,  and 
then  exhibits  Jesus  as  a  perfect  Saviour,  bringing  a  per¬ 
fect  salvation  ;  and  in  doing  so,  gives  a  detailed  view  of 
ihe  blessings  he' has  purchased.  He  died  to  procure 
for  the  sinner  regeneration,  faith,  justification,  adoption, 
sanctification,  and  eternni  life.  He  purchased  these 
with  the  intention  of  bestowing  them.  Does  he,  tlien, 
bestow  them  upon  all  without  exception?  ^las  !  the 
apostle's  declaration  is  still  true  :  All  men  have  not  faith. 
Equally  true  is  that  of  our  Lord  :  Yc  believe  not  because 
ye  are  fwt  of  my  sheep.  Joh.  x.  26.  To  those  for  whom 
the  Redeemer  died  be  bestows  the  purchased  blessings 
that  enter  into  their  salvation,  but  as  many  have  not 
these  conferred  upon  them,  we  conclude  the  Saviour's 
death  was  not  for  all  men  univcrsall}". 

We  know  of  no  way  to  escape  the  force  of  this  argu¬ 
ment,  but  by  the  supposition,  that  the  Son  of  God  suf¬ 
fered  1q  one  sense  for  one  class  of  mankind,  and  in  n 
different  respect  for  another  class  »  that  he  purchased 
all  needed  blessings  for  some,  and  only  a  part  of  thc^se 
necessary  blessings  for  others.  Such  hypothesis  is  un¬ 
supported  by  proof,  and,  were  it  true,  it  would  be  use¬ 
less.  Leave  the  sinner  without  any  one  of  the  above- 

r  • 

mentioned  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  ami  he 
cannot  be  saved.  ^ 
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I  li&mcMrks  upon  Chrisi’'$  Satisfaction.  rv» 

I  »verc  before  him,  what,  we  demand,  was  disilnguishing 
;  in  this  love  ?  What  estimate  are  we  to  form  of  th?it 
^  love,  which  is  consistent  with  leaving  the  sinner  who  is 
I  its  object,  in  his  sins,  under  their  dominion,  and  which 
I  is  finally  consistent  with  his  condemnation  and  endless 
!  perdition  ?  Surely  this  is  not  that  love  which  enliglit- 

1  CDS,  pardons,  sanctifies’  and  saves  !  It  is  justice,  but 

j  riot  love.  He  who  in  love  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  the 
[  salvation  of  sinners,  accepted  the  price*  of  that  precious 
I  blood  of  redemption  which  was  shed,  in  pursuance  of 
1  Iho  blessed  end  which  he  proposed.  Ye  are  bought 
r  Tvith  a  price.  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  Ms  righteous- 
I  ^dcss\sakc.  He,  who  loved  his  Son  whom  he  gave,  and 
'  the  people  for  whom  he  gave  him,  and  in  whose  behalf 
[  be  accepted  the  satisfactory  price,  is  surely  forbidden 
i  by  the  united  claims  of  justice  and  of  love,  to  inflict 
I  r.pon  them,  for  whom  all  this  has  been  done,  that  pun- 
ishment  which  their  surety  bate  in  their  place.  ’  But 
[  upon  many  of  our  race,  the  curs»  and  punishment  of 
f  the  law  shall  rest  for  ever  ;  these  Go<l  did  not  love  as 
I  he  did  his  chosen,  for  them  a  price  ot  redemption  w'ns 
[  not  paid  and  accepted  ;  for  we  are  sure  he  rests  in  his 
j  love,  and  will  not  condemn  its  objects  ;  he  is  just  and 
I  will  not  inflict  the  punishment  upon  the  rep'rcsenlee. 

I  which  the  repesentative  has  borne  in  his  place  ;  .and 
I  therefore,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us,  that  for  all 
^  bis  church,  and  not  for  all  men,  the  Saviour  gave  him¬ 
self  a  ransom.  Eph.  v.  25. 

j  The  consistency  of  the  administriitions  of  God,  in  not 
1  keeping  back  the  less  when  the  greater  giA  is  bestowed, 
i  conducts  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  other  parts  of 
oifr  argument  have  done.  The  establishment  of  this  , 
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shall  not  detun  us  long.  Paul  has  reasoned  the  maUer. 
for  U8  :  Rom.  viii.  32,  33.  lie  that  spared  not  his  oun 
Son^  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  nvL 
with  him  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  If  ho  shall- lay  any 
iking  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?'  God  spared  not  his 
Son  ;  he  accepted  his  work  ;  the  Son  purchased  life, 
^race  and'glory,  for  all  that  were  given  him  ;  there  is 
nothing  now  (o  be  done  but  the  bestowment  of  those 
i^ifts,  thus* purchased  by  Christ,  and  connected  with 
him  ;  and  tike  apostle  intimates  the  impossibility  of  not 
giving  with  him  all  things  freely,  to  all  those  for  whom 
the  Son  of  God  was  delivered  up.  Shall  grace  and  glo¬ 
ry,  then,  be  given  to  man  universally  ?  The  account 
of  the  last  day,  and  the  final  perdition  of  ungodly  men, 
furnisli  to  the  query  a  distinct  reply  in  the  negative. — 
For  all  men,  therefore,  we  conclude,  the  Son  of  God 
'u  as  not  delivered  up  ;  but  oniy  for  that  elect  against 
whom  no  charge  can  lie,  because  for  them  he  died,  and 
tor  them  alone  was  offered  as  a  ransom.  Rom.  viii.  3*3, 
‘34.  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God^s  elect  ? 
— It  is  Christ  that  died. 

3.  We  find  the  hypothesis  of  an  universal  redemption 
pressed  with  so  many  difficulties,  and  these  of  a  char¬ 
ter  so  peculiar,  that  we  cannot  embrace  it,  and  conse^ 
tpjently  are  urged  to  admit  the  position  which'we  now  . 
defend.  To  some  of  these  difficulties  we  merely  ad- 
vert.  Since  the  time  of  the  shedding  of  the  Saviour's 
Vlood,  as  well  as  before  that  memorable  event,  how  . 
many  nations  have  been  left  in  darkness,  and  in  the 
V.iadow  of  death,  without  any  intimations  ofa  Redeemed,  • 
•  r  of  a  prepared  salvation  !  Who  can  believe  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the-  Father's  will,  the  SoTi  slidulJ  make  hik 
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soul  ofieririg  for  iil!  men,  and  yet  leave  so  many  na* 
tions,  during  so  many  ages,  in  total  ignorance  of  tlie 
wondrous  .fact  ?  This  is  one  difficulty.  Another  is, 
tlie  refusal  of  the  Christ  of  God  to  pray  for  the  world. 
Had  he  been  about  to  pour  forth  his  -soul  in  death  for 
the  Zi'liole  world,  tliink  you.  he  would  not  have  offered 
A  prayer,  that  that  blood  might  be  rendered  effectual  fpr 
tlieir  salvation.  This  he  did  not.  Joh.  xvii.  9,  20. — 
!Iis  prayer  is  confined  to  those  who  were  believers 
then,  and  all  who  should  confide  in  him  in  coming  ages. 

I  praif  for  litem  ;  I  pray  not  for  the  U'orld.  A  third  dif¬ 
ficulty  weighing  upon  the  universal  scheme  is.  that  he 
shed  his  precious  blood  for  many  who  were  then  in  the 
place  of  woe,  who  were  condemned,  and  beyond  hope. 

1  mention  only  a  fourtl)  difficulty  :  the  representation 
which  this  scheme  gives  of  the  Father  loying,  and  Christ 

living  for,  those  who  shall  never  be  saved.  ’  The  love 

¥ 

<ii'God,  Christ,  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  all  united  Jn 
ihcir  influence  to, obtain  their  proposed  end,  we  are 
w  illing  to  think  could  not  be  disappointed.  Yet  disap-  • 
pointed  they  are,  if  all  be  not  saved.  .  Many  perish, 
■upon  this  plan,  though  God  loves,  and  Christ  died.— 

I 

And  though  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  in¬ 
finitely  w  ise,  almighty  in  influence,  and  be  possessed  of 
all  means  and  influence,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,'  yet,  by 
some  unaccountable  circumstance,  there  are  many  left 
to  perish  where  there  is  no  vision,  and,  where  the  gos¬ 
pel  is,  many  are  found  w  ho,  in  one  w^ay  or  another, 
resist,  and  finally  disappoint  their  Creator  and  Redeem¬ 
er  i  And  all  this  in  the  face  of  suoh  assurances  as  these 
from^  God’s  own  word  :  He  Xkorketh  all  things  after  the 
cpjunscl  of  Fits  own  wifh  fffs  ^haU  sfetnd^  and  lit 
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icill  do  all  his  pleasure.  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me 
shall  come  to  me^  and^  he  that  cometh  to  me  I  xiill  in  no 
wise  cast  out.  But  we  press  forward  io  our  closing 
argument,  .  - 

4.  What  we  are  about  to  adduce  is»  subslantiallj, 
that  which  is  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Dr, 
Owen's  argument  it  is  this  :  Christ  died  either  for 
all  the  sins  of  all  men,  or  for  some  of  their  sins  only  ; 
if  for  some  of  their  sins  only,  then  none  can  be  saved, 
for  we  cannot  satisfy  God’s  justice  for  any  of  our  offen¬ 
ces  ;  if  for  all  the  sins  of  all  men;  then  none  can  be 
damned  ;  to  assert  which,  however,  would  be  a  direct 
contradiction  of  scripture.  It  consequently  follows, 
that  if  he  died  not  merely  for  some  sins  of  all  men,  nor 
for  all  the  sins  of  all  men  ;  since  some  are  saved,  he 
died  for  all  the  sins  of  some  men  only.  The  evasion  is 
trifling  which  asserts  in  opposition  to  this  argument, 
that  he  died  for  all  the  sins  of  all  men,  and  if  any  are 
damned,  it  is  for  their  unbelief  and  impenitence.  We 
reply,  their  unbelief  and  impenitence  are  either  sins  or 
they  are  not ;  if  they  are  not  sins,  they  cannot  deserve 
damnation  ;  and  if  they  are,  and  Christ  died  for  all  the 
sins  of  all  men,  then  unbelief  and  impenitence  were 
atoned  for,  and  so  none  can  be  lost.  But  this  opposes 
the  word  of  God,  and  of  course  leaves  our  position 
alone  as  admissible.  It  would  be  too  frivolous,  after 
this,  seriously  to  reply  to  the  objection,  be  died  for 
their  unbelief  and  impenitence,  like  other  sins,  upon 
condition  of  faith  and  rcpentence.  That  is,  he  satisfied 
for  unbelief  and  impenitence,  upon  condition  that  we 
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should  not  be  unbelieving  and  impenitent :  he  satisSed 
for  them  upon  condition  that  the^  did  not  exist !  Such 
is  the  Arminian  argument. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  shall  just  advert 
to  oue  objection  .against  the  doctriiie  we  have  been  de¬ 
fending ;  ^because  it  is  usually  the  first  that  is.adduced, 
and  is,  probably,  of  the  most  weight  in  the  minds  of  ill- 
instructed  professors.  It  is  this  :  If  Christ  died  not 
equally  for  all,  how  can  the  gospel  offer  be  mjide  to 
all,  in  consistency  with  sincerity  ?  and  what  foundatiou 
is  laid  for  the  faith  of  all  ?  We  reply  to  these  two  po¬ 
pular  inquiries  very  briefly.  And  first,  though  the 
gospel  is  to  he  preached  indiscriminately  to  sinners  of 
the  human  family,  yet  it  wj^s  never  intended  to  be 
preached  to  ;dl  universally.  Multitudes  having  never 
heard  it,  and  multitudes  never  will  hear  it.'  We  re¬ 
mark,  secondly,  that  the  warrant  to  preach  the  gospel* 
thus  indiscriminately,  is  mistaken  by  the  objector. — 
The  reason  why  w’e  do  so,  is  simply  the  command  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — Go  ye  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.  lie  that  lelieveth  shall  be  saved.  .  This 
is  our  warrant  to  preach,  and  both  God  and  his  minister 
can  be  very  sincere  in  m  thing  and  exploring  this  dccli*- 
ration.  We  observe,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  gospel 
offer  does  not  consist  in  telling  men  that  Christ  has  died 
for  all  the  human  family,  or  that  God  purposes  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  all  ;  but  in  the  Full  and  faithful  exhibition  of 
the  plan  of  grace,  the  glories  of  the  Saviour,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  tiie  covenant  of  redemption,  inclusive  of  re- 
generation,  f.ilh,  piU'don,  and  eternal  life,  for  every 
object  of  divine  love  ;  together  with  the  assurance,  that 
as  every  siimer  needs  sut.h  a  salvation,  so  eyery  one 
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who  believes,  (which  every  hearer  is  bound  to  do,}  I 
shall  inftillibiy  be  saved.  We  offer  a  fourth  remark:  I 
Faith  consists  in  giving  a  cordial  credit  to  the  testimony 
of  God,  upon  these  points^  inclusive  of  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
And  we  remark,  fifthly,  our  persuasion  that  the  assu- 
irance  given  in  God’s  testimony  concerning  his  Son,  that 
faith  is  provided  by  the  Redeemer,  and  shall  be  wrought 
in  the  heart  by  his  Spirit,  is  a  special  part  of  the  gospel 
exhibition,  and  a  special  means  of  the  production  of 
fiith  in  the  heart  of  the  elected  and  redeemed  sinner. 
This  great  and  peculiar  means  of  faith,  the  enemy  of 
the  truth,  upon  this  subject,  can  never  exhibit,  and  of 
course  the  gospel  be  never  fully  preaches,  and  the  offer 
of  salvation  he  never  fully  makes  to  sinners.  We  re¬ 
mark,  lastly,  that  objections,  such  as  these,  come  with 
.an  ill  grace  from  those  who  admit  the  doctrine  of  elec¬ 
tion  to  salvation.  We  really  are  compelled  to  believe, 
that  .if  a  definite  atonement  limit  the  gospel  offer,  and 
takes  away  from  the  warrant  of  faith,  a  particular  and 
infallible  election  must  equally  limit  the  display  of  grace, 
and  abridge  the  ground  of  trust.  This,  we  are  assured, 
is  not  the  case.  We  can  preach  the  gospel  of  tlie  grace 
of  God  fully,  to  sinners  of  every  rank  and  grade,  and 
yet  believe  and  teach  that  the  purpose  of  God  in  elec¬ 
tion,  and  the  virtue  . of  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  are  of 
equal  extent,  and  equally  limited. 

Our  readers,  we  think,  w  ill  not  require  us  to  detain 
long,  in  the  exposure  of  that  view  of  this  subject,  which 
represents  Christ  ns  dying  for  all  men,  not  indeed  to 
purchase  for  them  spiritual  and  eternal  life,  but  merely 
the  advantage  of  some  temporal  benefits,  and  particular- 
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ly,  that  the  gospel  may  be  preachod  to  them.  Of  con- 
sequence  the  gospel  which  they  ccnleiiw  for,  to  be 
preached  to  all,  incliKles  not  theproposal  of  spiritual 
and  eternal  life.  Or  do  they  mean  to  reason  thus  : — 
Jesus  Christ  died  for  all  men,  for  the  reprobate  as  wcU 
as  for  the  elect ;  only  that  he  might  have  eternal  life 
olTered  to  him  :  That  is,  Christ  purchased  for  him  a 
temporal  benefit,  that  be  might  offer  him  eternal  life! 
Alas  !  the  mental  state  of  those  where  such  logic  is  toN 
ernted.  Pitiable  is  the  state  of  those  vvhere  such  theo¬ 
logy  prevails ! 

In  conclusion,  we  sincerely  lament  the  prevalence  of 
views  so  discordant  with  truth,  as  are  found  to  exist,  on 
this  great  and  fundamenbU  article  of  the  Christianas 
faith.  We  deplore  the  various  acceptations  of  4t  by 
Arminians  of  every  cast ;  but  especially  we  deprecate 
the  deadly  influence  of  the  Hopktnsian  heresy  on  this 
point,  connected  as  k  is  with  an  almost  endless  chain  of 
errors,  that  obliterate  from  the  scheme  of  its  advocates, 
nearly  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  gospel  of  the  Saviour, 
and  whatever  IS  peculiar  in  the  ground^ the  Christian’s 
consolation.  The  modem  Arminian,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  though  shackled  with  uuscriptural  conditions, 
still  retains  the  radical  idea  of  atonement,  the  substitu¬ 
tionary  nature  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ*  Amidst  all 
the  trumpery  of  the  Roman  oburcb,  a  glimmeriBg  ray 
of  light  directs  (he  eye  of  the  sinner  to  the  substitution^ 
ary  nature  of  the  oblation  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  some 
remote  corners  of  that  dark  edifice  of  superstition,  will 
be  found  individuals  of  the  Augustine  order,  who  direct 
their  followers  in  this  distinguishing  article  of  the  be- 
Kevei’s  creed*  That  in  the  Hopkinsian  synagogue, 
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whore  the  system  is  understood  and  followed  out,  not;; 
solitary  <;Ieatn  of  evangclicKl  light  is  spread  upon  tliis 
grotind  of  the  sinner’s  hope.  All  is  gloom.  The  apo« 
fogy  of  good  men,  too  nearly  allied  to  the  advocates  of 
this  scheme  of  infidelity  disg\iised,  sometimes  is,  that 
the  nonsense  and  errors  of  llopkinsianism,  are  not  un« 
<!erstood,  and  consecjucntly  not  acted  on  hy  most  of  its 
nominal  advocates  ;  of  course  they  may  still  he  really 
devout.  Admitting  all  the  force  of  this  apology,  it  still 
presents  a  [minful  view  of  those  sections  of  the  church, 
where  this  heresy  prevails.  At  best,  it  is  mtiLing  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  the  mother  of  their  devotion, 
in  another,  but  perhaps  not  in  a  belter  sense,  than  that 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  hope  our  readers  will 
allow  us  to  remind  them  that  enlightened  views  of 
<iO(l,  ami  of  his  plan  of  grace,  constitute  a  pari  of  that 
tioliness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. — 
Let.  us  then  understand  this  subject  correctly  and  ex¬ 
tensively,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  embracing  it  by  a  liv¬ 
ing  fjiith,  be  it  our  daily  care  to  exemplify  iis  power 
upon  the  heart,  in  a  life  which  adorns  thi  doctrine  of 
^4 odour  Saviour. 
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KNOX's  FIRST  INTERVIEW  niTII  QVEEN  MARY. 

Soon  after  her  arrival,  Queen  Mary,  whether  of 
her  own  accord  or  by  advice  is  uncertain,  sent  for  Knox 
to  the  palace,  and  held  a  long  conversation  with  him,  in 
the  presence  of  her  brother,  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews. 
>he  seems  to  have  expected  to  awe  him  into  submission 
hy  her  authority,  if  not  to  confound  him  by  her  argu¬ 
ments.  r>ut  the  bold  freedom  with  which  he  replied 
to  all  her  charges,  and  vindicated  his  own  conduct, 
ronvinced  her  that  the  one  expectation  was  not  more 
vain  than  the  other  ;  and  the  impression  which  she 
wished  to  make  was  left  on  her  own  mind.  She  accu¬ 
sed  him  of  raising  her  subjects  against  her  mother  and 
herself;  of  writing  a  book  against  her  just  authority, 
which  (she  said)  she  w^ould  cause  the  most  learned  in 
Europe  to  answer;  of  being  the  cause  of  sedition  and 
bloodshed  when  he  was  in  England  ;  and  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  his  purposes  by  magical  arts. 

To  these  heavy  charges  Knox  replied,  that,  if  to 
teach  the  truth  of  God  in  sincerity,  to  rebuke  idolatry, 
and  exhort  a  people  to  worship  God  according  to  his 
word,  were  to  excite  subjects  to  rise  against  their  prin¬ 
ces,  then  he  stood  convicted  of  that  crime  ;  for  it  had 
pleased  God  to  employ  him,  among  others,  to  disclose 
unto  that  realm  the  vanity  of  the  papistical  religion, 
with  the  deceit,  pride,  and  tyranny  of  the  Roman  anti¬ 
christ.  But  if  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  bis  right 
worship  were  the  most  powerful  inducements  to  sub¬ 
jects  cordially  to  obey  their  princes  (as  they  certainly 
were,)  be  was  innocent.  Her  Once,  he  was  penoa^ 
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ded  had  at  present  ns  unfeigned  obedience  from  the 
proteslants  of  Scotland,  as  ever  her  fither  or  any  of 
her  ancestors  had  from  those  called  bishops.  With 
respect  to  what  had  been  reported  to  her  Majesty, 
concerning  the  fruits  of  his  preaching  in  England,  he 
was  glad  that  his  enemies  laid  nothing  to  his  charge  but 
what  the  world  knew  to  be  false.  If  any  ot  them  could 
}>rovc,  that  in  any  of  the  places  where  he  had  resided 
there  was  either  sedition  or  mutiny,  he  would  confess 
himself  to  be  a  malefactor.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  in  Berwick, 
w  here  bloodshed  among  the  soldiers  had  formerly  been 
common,  God  so  blessed  his  weak  labours,  that  there 
was  as  great  quietness  during  the  time  he  resided  in  it, 
as  there  w  as  at  present  in  Edinburgh.  The  slander 
of  practising  magic  (an  art  which  he  had  condemned 
wherever  he  preached)  he  could  more  easily  bear, 
when  he  recollected  that  his  master,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
had  been  defamed  as  one  in  league  with  Belzebub.  As 
to  the  book  which  seemed  so  highly  to  offend  her  Ma- 
jt'.sty,  he  owned  that  he  wrote  it,  and  was  willing  that 
all  the  learned  should  judge  of  it.  He  understood  that 
an  Englishman  had  written  against  it,  but  he  had  not 
read  him.  If  he  had  sufficiently  confuted  his  arguments, 
and  established  the  contrary  propositions,  he  would 
confess  his  error  ;  but  to  that  hour  he  continued  to 
think  himself  alone  more  able  to  sustain  the  things  affir* 
rned  in  that  work  than  any  ten  in  Europe  were  to  con¬ 
fute  them. 

‘•You  think  I  have  no  just  authority?”  said  the 
queen.  ‘-Plciisc  your  Majesty  (replied  he,)  learned 
men  in  all  ages  have  InJ  their  judgments  free,  and 
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most  commonly  disagreeing  from  the  common  jadg- 
ment  of  the  world  ;  such  also  have  they  published  both 
I  with  pen  and  tongue  ;  notwithstanding,  they  themselves 
have  lived  in  the  common  society  with  others,  and  have 
borne  patiently  with  the  errors  and  imperfections  which 
they  could  not  amend.  Plato  the  philosopher  wrote  his 
book  Of  the  Commonwealth^  in  which  he  condemned 
many  things  that  then  were  maintained  in  the  world, 
and  required  many  things  to  have  been  reformed  ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding,  he  lived  under  such  policies  as 
then  w'ere  universally  received,  without  farther  troub¬ 
ling  of  any  state.  Even  so,  madam,  am  1  content  to  do, 
in  uprightness  of  heart,  and  with  a  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience,”  He  added,  that  his  sentiments  on  that 
subject  should  be  confined  to  his  own  breast ;  and  tha|, 
if  she  refrained  from  persecution,  her  authority  would 
not  be  hull,  either  by  him,  or  His  book,  “which  was 
written  most  especially  against  that  wicked  Jcsabell  cf 
England.” 

“But  ye  spake  of  woman  in  general,”  said  the  queen. 
“Most  true  it  is,  madam  ;  yet  it  appearcth  to  me,  that 
wisdom  should  persuade  3’ our  Grace  never  to  raise 
trouble  for  that  which  to  this  day  has  not  troubled 
your  Majesty,  neither  in  person  nor  in  authority  :  for 
of  late  years  many  things,  which  before  w  ere  held  sta¬ 
ble,  have  been  called  in  doubt ;  yen,  they  have  born 
plainly  impugned.  But  yet,  madam,  I  am  assured  th:  t 
neither  protestant  nor  papist  shall  be  able  to  prove,  that 
any  such  question  was  at  any  time  moved  either  in  pub¬ 
lic  or  in  secret.  .  Now,  madam,  if  I  had  intended  to 
have  troubled  your  estate,  because  ye  area  woman,  I 
would  have  chosen  a  time  more  convcuiciit  f^r  that 
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purpose,  than  I  can  do  now,  when} our  presence U 
within  the  realm.” 

Changing  the  subject,  she  charged  hinr  with  having 
tauglit  the  people  to  receive  a  religion  different  from 
that  allowed  by  their  princes  ;  and  asked,  if  this  was  not 
contrary  to  the  divine  command,  that  subjects  should 
obey  their  rulers  ?  He  replied  that  true  religion  de¬ 
rived  not  its  original  or  authority  from  princes,  but 
from  the  eternal  God  ;  that  princes  were  often  most  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  true  religion  ;  and  that  subjects  were  not 
bound  to  frame  their  religion  according  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  their  rulers,  else  the  Hebrews  would  have  been 
bound  to  adopt  the  religion  of  Pharaoh,  Daniel  and  his 
associates,  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Darius,  and  the 
primitive  Christians  that  of  the  Roman  Emperors. — 
“Yea,”  replied  the  queen,  qualifying  her  assertiDn  ; 
“but  none  of  these  men  raised  the  sword  against  their 
princes.”  “Yet  you  cannot  deny,”  said  be,  “that 
they  resisted ;  for  those  who  obey  not  the  command¬ 
ment  given  them,  do  in  some  sort  resist.”  “  But  they 
resisted  not  with  the  sword,”  rejoined  the  queen,  pres¬ 
sing  home  the  argument.  “  God,  madam,  had  not  giv- 
ea  unto  them  the  power  and  the  means.”  “  Think 
you,”  said  the  queen,  “  that  subjects,  having  the  power 
may  resist  their  princes  ?”  “  If  princes  exceed  their 

bounds,  madam,  no  doubt  they  may  be  resisted,  even 
by  power.  For  no  greater  honour,  or  greater  obedi¬ 
ence,  is  to  be  given  to  kings  and  princes,  than  God  has 
commanded  to  be  given  to  father  and  mother.  But  the 
father  may  be  struck  with  a  pbrenzy,  in  w  hich  he  would 
jtlay  his  children.  Now,  madam,  if  the  children  arise, 
join  together,  apprehend  the  father,  take  the  sword 
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I’jTora  him,  biud  his  hands,  and  keep  him  in  prison,  till 
the  phrenzy  be  over  ;  think  you.  madam  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  do  any  wrong?  Even  so,  madam,  is  it  with  prin¬ 
ces  that  would  murder  the  children  of  God  that  are 
subject  unto  them.  Their  blind  zeal  is  nothing  but  a 
mad  phrenzy  ;  therefore,  to  take  the  sword  from  them, 
to  bind  their  hands,  and  to  cast  them  into  prison,  till 
ibey  be  brought  to  amove  sober  mind,  is  no  disobedi¬ 
ence  against  princes,  but  just  obedience,  because  it 
acreeth  with  the  will  of  God.” 

The  queen,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  ficr  cou¬ 
rage  in  reasoning,  was  completely  overpow  ered  by  this 
bold  answer  :  her  countenance  changed,  and  she  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  silent  stupor.  Her  brother  spoke  to  her, 
and  inquired  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness  ;  but  she  made 
no  reply.  At  length,  recovering  herself,  she  said, 
“Well  then,  I  perceive  that  my  subjects  shall  obey 
you,  and  not  me.  and  will  do  what  they  please,  and  not 
what  I  command  ;  and  so  must  1  be  subject  to  them,  and 
not  they  to  me.”  “God  forbidl”  answered  Knox, 
“  that  ever  I  take  upon  me  to  commune}  any  to  obey  me, 
or  to  set  subjects  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  pleases 
them.  But  my  travel  is,  that  both  princes  and  sub¬ 
jects  may  obey  God.  And  think  not  madam,  that  w  rong 
IS  done  you,  when  you  are' required  to  be  subject  unto 
God  ;  for  it  is  he  who  subjects  people  under  princes, 
and  causes  obedience  to  be  given  unto  them.  He 
craves  of  kings,  that  they  be  as  foster-fathers  to  bis 
church,  and  commands  queens  to  be  nurses  to  his  peo¬ 
ple.  And  this  subjection,  madam,  unto  God  and  his 
church,  is  the  greatest  dignity  that  flesh  can  get  upon 
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the  face  of  the  earth  ;  for  it  shall  raise  them  to  everhs- 
ting  glory.” 

“But  yon  are  not  the  church  that  I  will  nourish,'* 
said  the  queen  :  “  I  will  defend  the  church  of  Horae ; 
for  it  is,  I  think,  the  true  church  of  God.”  “  Your 
xvilly  madam,  is  no  reason  ;  neither  doth  your  thought 
make  the  Roman  harlot  to  be  the  true  and  immaculate 
spouse  of  Jesus  Christ.  Wonder  not,  madam,  that  I 
call  Rome  an  harlot,  for  that  church  is  altogether  pol¬ 
luted  with  all  kinds  of  spiritual  fornication,  both  in  doc¬ 
trine  and  manners.”  He  added,  that  he  was  ready  to 
prove  that  the  Romish  church  had  declined  farther 
from  the  purity  of  religion  taught  by  the  apostles,  than 
the  Jewish  church  had  degenerated  from  the  ordinan¬ 
ces  which  God  gave  them  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  at  the 
lime  when  they  denied  and  crucified  the  son  of  God. — 
“  My  conscience  is  not  so,”  said  the  queen.  “Con¬ 
science,  madam,  requires  knowledge  ;  and  I  fear  that 
right  knowledge  you  have  none.”  She  said,  she  had 
both  heard  and  read.  “  So,  madam,  did  the  Jews  who 
crucified  Christ ;  they  read  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  heard  them  interpreted  after  their  manner..  Have 
YOU  heard  any  teach  but  such  as  the  pope  and  cardinals 
have  allowed  ?  and  you  may  be  assured,  that  such  will 
speak  nothing  to  offend  their  own  estate.” 

“  You  interpret  the  scriptures  in  one  way,”  said  the 
queen  evasively,  “  and  they  in  another:  whom  shall 
I  believe,  and  who  shall  be  judge?”  “You  shall  be¬ 
lieve  God  who  plainly  speaketh  in  his  word,”  replied 
the  Reformer,  “  and  farther  than  the  word  teacheth 
you,  you  shall  believe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

^The  word  of  God  is  plain  in  itself ;  if  there  is  any  ob- 
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scurity  in  one  place,  the  Holy  uhost,  who  is  never  con¬ 
trary  to  himself,  explains  it  more  clearly  in  other  pla¬ 
ces,  so  that  there  can  remain  no  doubt,  but  unto  such  as 
are  obstinately  ignorant.”  As  an  example,  he  selected 
one  of  the  articles  in  controversy,  that  concerning  the 
sacrament  of  the  supper,  and  proceeded  to  shew',  that 
the  popish  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  w  as  des¬ 
titute  of  all  foundation  in  scripture.  But  the  queen, 
who  was  determined  to  avoid  all  discussion  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  her  creed,  interrupted  him,  by  saying,  that  she 
was  unable  to  contend  with  him  in  argtimcnt,  but  if  she 
had  those  present  w'hom  she  had  heard,  they  would  an¬ 
swer  him.  “xMadam,”  replied  the  Reformer  fervently, 
would  to  God  that  the  learuedest  papist  in  Europe,  and 
he  whom  you  would  best  believe,  were  present  with 
your  Grace  to  sustain  the  argument,  and  that  you  would 
wait  patiently  to  hear  the  matter  reasoned  to  the  end  ! 
for  then,  I  doubt  not,  madam,  but  you  would  hear  the 
vanity  of  the  papistical  religion,  and  how'  little  ground  it 
hath  in  the  word  of  God.”  “  Well,”  said  ^he,  “  you 
may  perchance  get  that  sooner  than  you  believe.”  “As¬ 
suredly,  it  ever  I  get  that  in  my  life,  I  get  it  sooner  than 
1  believe  ;  for  the  ignorant  papist  cannot  patiently  rea¬ 
son,  and  the  learned  and  crafty  papist  will  never  come, 
IQ  your  audience,  madam,  to  have  the  ground  of  their 
religion  searched  out.  When  you  shall  let  me  see  the 
contrary,  1  shall  grant  myself  to  have  been  deceived  in 
that  point.” 
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An  Ecclesiastical  Afemoir  of  Kssex-Strect  Religious  So- 
cteUj^  Boston,  In  a.  serious  of  Letters  addressed  to 
some  gentlemen  of  this  city, 

“  The  rvisdnm  that  u  from  above  isfrst  pure  then  peacea* 
— St.  James. 

“  Bein^  defamed  ire  entreat,^ — St.  Paul. 

Boston]  1823.  pp,  128.  Qvo, 

We  review  this  pamphlet  as  it  aflfords  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  laying  before  our  readers,  some  account  of 
the  mode  of  transacting  ecclesiastical  business  in  the 
Congregational  churches  of  New-England,  with  which, 
we  presume,  many  of  them  are  not  intimately  acquaint- 
e<l — and  of  the  state  of  what  is  called  the  orthodox 
interests  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

The  Rev.  James  Sabine,  pastor  of  a  congregr^tion 
c.alled  the  Essex-Street  Religious  Society,  in  Boston,  is 
the  writer  of  the  Memoir.  We  have  the  means  of 
knowing  that  the  character  of  the  writer  as  an  author, 
a  faithful  preacher,  and  as  a  Christian,  has  been' very 
respectable  in  Boston.  We  have  heard  him  well  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Codman,  of  Dorchester, 
whom,  it  appears  from  the  Memoir,  he  and  the  Essex- 
street  congregation,  now  consider  their  enemy.  The 
Memoir  is  written  agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  the  Es- 
sex-street  congregation  in  their  name,  and  they  are  the 
publishers. 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  make  ourselves  a  party 
in  the  controversy  between  the  congregation,  and  those 
who  are  called  the  orthodox  party  in  Boston  and  its 
vicinity,  we  may  fairl)  presume  that  the  narrative  con- 
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I  tained  in  a  Memoir  published  on  the  spot,  by  a  rcspecta- 
\  l>le  congregation,  and  uncontradicted,  is  substantially  a 
I  correct  exhibition  of  matters  of  fact.  We  give  an  out- 
\  line  of  them. 

j  The  Congregational  church  in  the  city  of  St.  Johns, 

I  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  through  the  agency  of 
Mr.  Parker,  a  merchant  of  that  island,  procured  for 
their  pastor,  the  Rev.  James  Sabine,  an  Independent 
clergyman,  of  Scotland.  His  settlement  in  St.  Johns 
took  place  ia  1816.  In  November,  1817,  the  dreadful 
fires,  of  which  most  of  our  readers  are  apprized,  al- 
j  most  laid  waste  the  city,  and  reduced  Mr.  S’s.  congre- 
j  gation  to  such  a  state  of  poverty,  as  to  render  them 
unable  to  afford  him  a  competent  support.  Previously 
j  to  the  burning  of  the  city,  Mr.  Parker  and  his  friend 
ii  jMr.  Melledge  had  emigrated  to  Boston.  It  was  natural 
I  for  Mr.  Sabine  to  look  to  Mr.  Parker  for  advice,  as  to 
I  what  course  he  should  pursue.  He  wrote  to  him  and 
!  3Ir.  Melledge,  on  the  subject  of  a  settlement  in  Boston. 

I  After  consultation  with  Dr.  Morse,  they  encouraged 
j  him  by  letter  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  congregation 
I  in  Boston,  where  he  arrived  with  his  family  in  July, 

1818.  After  his  arrival,  he  rented,  at  his  own  risk, 
Boylston  Hall,  ten  dollars  a  week,  in  which  he 

^  preached  every  Sabbath.  In  the  month  of  January, 

1819,  letters  missive  were  sent  to  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  congregations,  calling  a  council  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  congregrUion,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 

E  Mr.  Sabine.  The  congregational  council  is  analagous 
to  a  presbytery,  but  is  not  a  court,  composed  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  number  of  members,  nor  has  it  any  jurisdiction^ 
except  in  the  special  business  for  which  :t  is  convenei). 
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Its  convention  is  by  what  are  called  letters  missive,  or 
letters  of  invitation  from  the  congregation  in  which  the 
business  is  to  be  transacted.  The  congregation  select, 
ad  libitum^  the  members  who  shall  compose  the  council: 
and  it  often  happens  that  one  party  in  a  congregation 
succeeds  in  its  measures  by  a  council  of  its  selection, 
another  party  in  the  same  congregation  convenes  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  another  character,  which  sets  aside  the  antece¬ 
dent  proceedings,  and  gives  its  sanction,  or  rather  ad¬ 
vice  to  adverse  measures.  The  council  is  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  assume  any  other  than  advisory  power,  and  its 
decision  is  called  the  result.  But  this  result,  except 
where  an  adverse  council  is  convened,  has  generally 
the  same  weight,  as  the  decision  of  a  presbytery  ia 
Presbyterian  bodies,  though,  as  it  is  an  advice  only,  the 
'parties  are  not  bound  to  a  compliance.  Licensure  to 
preach  the  gospel,  ordination  to  the  ministry,  installa¬ 
tion  to  pastoral  charge,  the  organization  of  congrega¬ 
tions,  Lc.  are  deeds  of  council.  When  the  council  is 
convened,  its  forms  of  procednee  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Presbyterial  court.  When  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  a  number  or  persons  are  brought  together,  to 
form  a  worshipping  assembly,  it  is  called  the  gathering 
of  a  church. 

Mr.  Sabine  had  gathered  seventeen  members,  who, 
by  letters  missive  convened  a  council,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Morse  was  moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cod- 
man,  scribe.  By  this  council,  the  congregation,  known 
ki  the  Ecclesiastical  Tdemcir,  by  the  name  of  Essex- 
Street  Religious  Society,  ,was  organized,  and  Mr.  Sab¬ 
ine  installed  as  its  pastor. 

'  Measures  were  now  taken  by  the  new  congregation 
for  the  erertion  of  a  church,  which  was  built  on  Essex- 
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street,  at  an  expense  of  32,000  dollars.  A  large  part  of 
the  property  vested  in  the  Essex-street  church,  was 
contributed  Mr.  Parker,  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  Mr.  Sabine  from  Scotland  to  St.  Johns,  and 
'  afterwards  to  Boston.  The  Memoir  complains  that  this 
gentleman  nssiimed  an  improper  degree  of  controul 
over  the  building  of  the  house,  and  the  tiscal  transac¬ 
tions  of  the, church  and  congregation* — that  (he  pews 
were  offered  for  stde,  at  the  rate  of  25  percent  above 
the  cost  of  the  house,  and  that  sales  were  prevented  by 
what  the  applicants  considered  an  imposition.  The 
prospects  of  Mr.  Parker  w^ere  not  realized  in  the  sale 
of  pews,  and  he  ascribed  the  failure  to  Mr.  Sabine's 
ministry.  lie  complained  that  his  minister  preached 
too  plainly  against  Socinianism,  and  other  opinions  pre¬ 
valent  in  Boston — we  presume  the  Hopkinsian  errors. 
This,  we  believe,  was  the  real  ground  of  all  the  trou¬ 
bles  in  which  Mr.  Sabine  and  his  congregation  have 
been  involved.  It  is  well  knowm  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morse,  so  distinguished  as  the  author  of  a  geography, 
gazetteer,  &c.  was  driven  from  his  congregation,  in  his 
old  age,  for  his  faithfulness,  by  the  intrigues  and  perse¬ 
cution  of  heretics.  The  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Codman, 
of  Dorchester  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  held,  with  great 
diflSculty,  llie  pastoral  charge  of  the  Dorchester  congre¬ 
gation,  and  the  opposition  made  to  him,  was  on  account 
of  his  reputation  for  orthodoxy  ;  and  we  have  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  Dr.  Codman,  made  to  ourselves,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  bis  wealth,  which  enabled  him  to  procure  a 
large  interest  in  the  property  of  the  congregation,  be 

•In  Xew-England  phraseolagy,  the  word  Church,  refers 
to  the  ’members ’in  communion:  the  word  Congregation^ 
Includes  also  the  pcw-holders* 
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would  have  been  driven  from  his  post.  Park-strctt 
congregation,  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin  w^as  formerlv 
settled  as  pastor,  had  very  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with  many  years,  on  the  same  grounds,  and  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  failed,  had  men  of  property  abandoned 
their  pastor,  as  Mr.  Sabine’s  have  him.  If  w  e  may  rely 
on  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Memoir,  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Mclledge  had  too  little  attachment  to  soundness  in 
the  faith,  to  risk  the  property  which  they  had  vested  in 
Kssex-street  church,  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 
Mr.  Sabine  must  be  abandoned  for  some  pastor  of 
Easier  faith,  who  would  prophecy  smoother  things  to 
the  good  people  of  Boston.  Wc  are  sorry  to  sec  some 
*»f  those  who  are  called  orthodox  clergy,  and  from  wbom 
'he  public  expected  better  things,  charged  with  abet¬ 
ting  this  abandonment  of  a  faithful  minister,  and  advis¬ 
ing  him  to  resign  his  charge  and  return  to  Scotland,  on 
pretence  of  want  of  health,  or  to  emigrate  to  New-York, 
•vhera,  he  was  told,  his  doctrines  and  preaching  would 
be  more  acceptable.  With  this  advice  he  would  not 
comply.  The  wealthy  and  discontented  now  sought  for 
u  council.  Mr.  Sabine  and  his  friends,  whom  the  Me¬ 
moir  represents  as  a  very  large  majority,  consented  to 
‘he  measure  of  calling  a  council,  provided  the  object  of 
convention  was  to'put  the  pastor  of  Essex-street  on 
the  trial  of  his  character^  and  not  to  inquire  into  the 
pediency  of  dismissing  him  from  his  pastoral  charge. — 
The  council  was  called,  and  convened  in  February, 
1822.  Eight  churches  were  represented  in  council. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover,  was  chosen  Modera¬ 
tor,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Storrs,  of  Braintree,  and  Fay, 
of  Charleston,  were  chosen  Scribes.  No  charge^ 
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[ihougli  earnestly  demanded,  had  been  pnt  into  the  hands 
ol'xMr.  Sabine,  as  indeed  it  never  was  intended  to  bring 
any  charge  against  his  ministerial  or  personal  character, 
f  blit  only  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  his  dismissal, 
t  Mr.  S^jbine  still  resisted  the  question  of  expediency, 
I  but  on  this  the  council  entered.  However,  in  this 
^  ])oint,  some  of  the  testimony  sheds  no  little  light  on  the 
1  n hole  transaction.  One  witness  says,  (p.  50,)  :  “That 

Ihe  always  considered  Mr.  Sabine’s  preaching  too  contro¬ 
versial,  that  ho,  (Mr.  S.)  insisted  upon  some  doctrines, 
particularly  such  as  were  in  opposition  to  Unitarianism, 
with  too  much  pertinacity.  He  (the  witness)  thought 
it  rather  belonged  to  professors  of  college,  to  defend 
p  the  gospel,  and  that  Mr.  S.  had  not  leisure  to  compose 
F  or  preach  sermons  of  such  character.  Mr.  S.  had  ex¬ 
posed  himself  to  remarks  by  such  preaching,  and  there- 
Tore  it  was  his  opinion  that  Mr.  S.  coOld  not  build  ti]p 
Kssex-street.’” 

'  The  result  (or  decision)  of  the  council  is  a  curious 
^  document,  occupying  more  than  five  closely  printed^ 
■  large,  octavo  pages.  We  should  be  glad  did  our  room) 
permit  us  to  lay  the  wKole  document  before  our  rea¬ 
ders.  It  is  signed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  reported  it  to  the  coun- 
•  cil,  and  probably  its  writer.  The  result  speaks  highly 
in  commendation  of  Mr.  Sabine.  “We  wish”  say  the 
council,  p.  68,  “the  public  to  know  that  ip.  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  no  accusations  have  been  preferred  against 
the  character  of  Mr.  Sabine.  Instead  of  impeaching 
him,  bis  opposers  have,  in  several  instances,  expressed 
their  confidence  in  bis  piety,  and  his  desire  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  in  the  ministry.  In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
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nndfrom  all  we  have  known  of  our  reverend  brother’s 
reputation  and  labours,  and  successes  in  the  service  sf 
the  church,  we  can  cordially  recommend  him  as  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  gospel  to  the  community  at  large,  and  shall 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  perform  towards  him  all  the  acts 
of  brotherly  kindness.”  This  is  a  specimen  of  much 
more  of  the  same  import.  But  after  all,  they  “advise” 
him  to  seek  a  dismission,  and  “advise”  his  friends,  a  ve- 
ry  great  majority,  as  events  shew,  to  give  him  up  cheer¬ 
fully.  For  this  advice  they  assign  but  two  reasons.. 
1.  That  some  members  of  the  congregation,  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  him.  2.  '^Fhe  character  and  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  disaffected  members,  with  their  large  conlri- 
hutions.  We  should  think  all  this  very  strange  in  ec¬ 
clesiastical  proceedings.  One  thing  we  must  admire— 
their  honesty  in  publishing  such  reasons.  For  were  a 
court  in  this  quarter  to  dismiss  a  minister  from  his 
charge,  because  a  few  rich  men  thought  ill  of  him  for 
faithful  preaching,  while  the  court  declared  him  “pi¬ 
ous,”  “  possessed  of  talents,”  “  zealous,”  “  making 
great  sacrifices,”  and  “  successful,”  we  fear  they  would 
scarcely  have  honesty  enough  to  publish  the  reasons  of 
their  procedure.  We  must  say,  judging  merely  from 
The  result  of  the  council,  that  there  was  something  pe¬ 
culiarly  hard  in  this  case.  After  an  able,  zealous,  and 
fiithful  minister,  hy  hard  labour  and  unwearied  dili¬ 
gence,  in  a  strange  land,  has  collected  a  church  of  75 
communicants,  and  a  congregation  of  b  or  600  bearers, 
the  great  bo<ly  of  whom  are  affectionately  attached  to 
him,  and  possessing  a  large  family,  dependent  on  him, 
to  decree  (we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  say  advise) 
tliat  he  shall  be  separated  froin  aU  these  fruits  of  his 
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lafiDurs,  because  he  is  too  fiiithful  to  please  a  few  rich 
men,  seems  to  us  to  indicate  that  there  is  in  the  Ando¬ 
ver  see,  a  lack  of  charity  y  to  say  nothing  of  justice,  too 
like  another  see,  long  celebrated  in  the  world.  The 
multy  however,  advises,  that? incase  Mr.  Sabine  shall 
comply  with  the  advice,  He* shall  be  paid  ^1,000 — what 
a  compensation  for  a  young  and  flourishing  congrega¬ 
tion  ! 

Mr.  S.  and  his^  congregation  refused  to  comply  with 
the  advice.  The  Memoir  states  that  of  75  members  of 
Essex-street  church,  all  except  12  adhered  to  Mr.  Sa^ 
bine.^  They  removed  again  to  Boylston  Hall,  where 
500  of  their  hearers  followed  them,  while  only  60  re¬ 
mained  in  Essex-street  church.  The  12  persons  who 
remained  in  Essex-street  meeting  house,  were  orga¬ 
nized  into  a  congregation,  by  another  council ;  and  to 
the  great  majority  who  have  been  driven  from  their 
^  house  by  a  few,  no  compensation  for  their  funds  vested 
in  it,  has  been  made.  Soon  after  the  Essex-street  con¬ 
gregation  took,  possession  the  second  time  of  Boylston 
Hall,  two  clergymen  gave  notice  to  Mr.  Sabine  that 
sundry  members  of  their  congregations  desired  him  not 
to  appear  among  the  clergy  at  the  monthly  concert  of 
prayer.  Those  (orthodox  !)  ministers  who  delivered 
this  message  sit,  or  have  sat  in  council  and  convention 
with  Unitarian  ministers. 

Mh.  Sabine  and  his  congregation  have  been  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  Londonderry  presbytery,  with 
which  they  are  now  in  regular  standing*  Tliis  presby¬ 
tery  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Associate  Re- 
thrmed  Synod.  This  connection  was  dissolved  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  use  of  human  compositions  in  the  praise  of 
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(lod,  by  the  cl#r(;y  of  that  presbytery,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  under  their  care.  They  have  the  reputation  of 
being  orthodox  and  faithful^  ministers. 
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(Cnniinuetl  from  page  42.) 

A  few  of  the  leading  ministers  of  New-England  settled 
upon  some  articles  of  what  is  called  Hopkinsianism, 
devised  the  measures  for  their  propagation,  and  fixed 
the*  period  which  they  thought  would  be  required  for 
securing  their  general  reception,  by  the  eastern  clergy. 
About  the  same  time,  the  symptons  of  declension  from 
ihenncient  faith  and  purity  ofdoctrine,  became  so  mani¬ 
fest  as  to  alarm  the  country  clergy,  to  the  south  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  To  prevent  the  youth,  who  were  educating,  for 
the  ministry,  from  going  into  institutions,  which  they 
saw  receding  into  heresy,  these  honest  puritans  formed 
one  on  a. plan  suited  to  their  means.  The  youth  were 
placed  at  hoard  in  farm  houses,  visited  and  instructed 
in  various  branches  of  literature  and  theology,  by  .  the 
neighbouring  ministers,  in  rotation.  .This  institution  of 
primitive  simplicity,  was  entitled  the  “Shepherd’s 
Tents,”  and  the  ministers  who, superintended  it  were 
called  visitors.  .  Such  a  mode  of  educating  youth  for 
the  ministry,  and  by  such  orthodox  gentlemen  as  de¬ 
vised  the  project,  it  was  foreseen  would  greatly  retard, 
if  not  defeat,  the  measures  of  the  Hopkinsian  conclave, 
into  which  the  visitors  of  the  Shepherd’^  Tents  had  not 
been  admitted.  The  scheme  of  establishing  a  large 
and  powerful  theological  school,  that  should  combine 
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the  interest,  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Congregational 
church,  of  the  east,  began  to  be  seriously  meditated;  by* 
the  Hopkinsian  leaders,  and  was  finally  carried  into"" 
operation  by  the  organization,  and  location  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  It  was  represented  as  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Shepherd's  Tents,  and  the  ostensible  ob¬ 
ject,  was  opposition  to  the  heretical  university  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  country  school  of  divinity, was  abandoned, 
and  the  superintendants  of  the  new  school  at  Andover, 
called  visiters,  in  compliment  to  the  officers  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  institution,  which  was  dissolved.  Men  of 
wealth  poured  their  treasures  into  the  lap  of*  Andover; 
which  soon  became  popular  and  powerful.  Organized 
and  governed  by  the  Hopkinsian  cabinet,  we  cease  to 
wonder  that  the  students  of  Andover,  and  the  young 
clergy,  who  issue  from  its  halls,  are  all  efficiently  drill¬ 
ed,  and  expert  in  the  tactics  of  Hopkinsian  manage^ 

I 

ment,  and  warfare — that  the  letters  of  the  pupils,  the 
sermons  of  its  preachers  all  smell  strongly  of  the  Hopkin  - 
sian  lamp,  and  that  it  is  their  sine  qua  non,  in  all  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  literary  measures — especially  preferments. 
The  smallest  man  among  them  is  as  zealous  an  apostle 
of  Hopkinsianism,  and  appears  to  understand  the  tac¬ 
tics,  as  well  as  the  greatest. 

A  few  phrases  comprehend  all  the  mystery  of  this 
new  doctrine  ;  these  phrases  are  measured,  uttered 
with  solemnity,  and  in  an  imposing  tone,  when  the  pul¬ 
pit  or  conversation  is  the  theatre  of  action,  and  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  Sciolists,  and  all  superficial  thinkers,  as  very 
profound.  Their  publications  assume  the  same  airs, 
and  claim  to  be  most  profound.  AH  who  do  not  at  once 
receive  these  dicta ^  are  pronounced  to  be  far — very 
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far  bGliiQil  the  theological  improvements  of  the  modtru 


(To  be  continued.) 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  MILLENNEUM. 

Dan.  xii.  7.  “  And  I  heard  the  man  clothed  in  linen, 
which  was  upon  the  waters  of  the  river,  when  he  held 
up  his  right, hand  and  his  left  band  unto  heaven,  and 
sware.by  him  that  liveth  for  ever^  that  it  shall  be  for  a 
lime  and  times,  and  a  half ;  and  when  he  shall  have 
accomplished  t')  scatter  the  holy  people,  all  th^se  things 
shall  be  finished.’’  The  man  cloliied  in  linen  is  Clirist. 
E/ek.  ix.  2,  Rev.  i.  13,  Ex.  xxviii.  39.  “  That  it 

shall  tc,”.is  Antichrist.  ^Chee  h  the  original  word, 
what  went  before,  Chap.  xi.  36.  “  A  time  and  times, 

and  half  a  time,  is,  a  year,  and  two  years,  and  half  a 
year — three  years  and  a  half,  or  42  months — 1260 
days,  which  (a  day  to  a  year)  is  1260.years.  This  com- 
incnced  at  the  date,  of  Justinian’s  decree,  332,  when 
the  western  empire,, by  the  emperor  its  head,  declared 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  universal  head  of  the  church. — 
'Alasonon  Danvers ^numbers,^ 

Add  to  532,  the  1260,  and  we  have  17fi2,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Millenneum,  in  politics,  or  which  is 
the  same  thing,  determination  of  the  people  to  be  free. 
But  the  American  congress  first  met  at  the  state  house 
in  Philadelphia,  1774,  which  is  18*  years  sooner,  or  the 
difference  between  the  Jewish  and  Gregofipn  year  in 
1260  years.  In  1774^  then,  the  political  tnillenneum 
commenced,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  We  then  de¬ 
termined  to  be  free',  Masonj  who  is  a  Eurdpeali,.com- 
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putes  the  jutlgment  to  be  set,  Dan.  xii.  10,  at  the  com- 
^  fnencement  of  the  French  revolution.  But  Daniel,  a 
^  Jew,  certainly  prophecies  by  Jew  ihh  years,  which 
U  ni  ikes  the  judgment  of  the  beast  to  be  set,  or  the  na- 
lions  to  begin  to  give  his  body  to  the  flame,.  1774,  or 
I  I^uO  years,  iVom  and  after  the  date  of  Justinian’s  de- 

I 

I  Rev.  xi.  2.  “  And  the  holy  city  shall  they  tread  un- 
I  tier  loot  forty  and  two  months.”  “  They” — the  gen- 
?4  tiles,  or  the  Papists  embodied  in  Antichrist,  the  beaaft, 
i  Here  we  have  42  months, .or  1260  years  again.  This 
5  iipocalyptic  period,  commenced,  60G,  the  date  of  the 
‘I  tiecree  of  Phocas,  emperor  of  the  east.  To  606,  add 

L'  ^  1  *1  , 

i!  1260  vears,  and  we  have  1366.  But  these  are  Jewish 
years,  for  42  months,  multiplied  by  30,  make  1260. 


y  Again,  from  the  decree  of  606,  to  1848,  is  1260  ;  there¬ 
in  lore  the  coinmencenieiit  of  the  ecclesiastical  millen- 
I  Ilium,  will  be  1848,  in  the  United  States,  and  .18  years 
i  alter,  1866,  in  Europe.’ 

To  sum  up  th6^  computation  .-—From  the  date  of 
I  Justinian’s  decree,  532,  to  the  first  session  of  ourcon- 
^  gress.  is  1260  Jewish  years:  and  to  that  of  France, 

;  1260  Gregorian  years.  From  606,  the  date  of  Pbocus’. 
I  flecree,  to  1848,  is  1260  Jewish  years,  and  to  1866,  is 
^  also  1260.  .  '  . ' 


SABBATH  VIOLATION. 

Error  and  vice  are  sometimes  found  in  such  connec- 
J  lions,  that  they  seem  to  think  themselves  secure  from 
censure.  Docs  any  speaker  iUa  Bible  Society  anniver¬ 
sary  utter  error,  he  thinks,  probably,  that  the  august" 
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character  of  the  institution,  will  effectually  shield  hii, 
from  censure.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are 
some  men,  who,  we  would  hope  from  ignorance,  win 
not  fail,  if  any  one  honestly  warns  society  against  er¬ 
roneous  opinions,  uttered  on  such  an  occasion,  to 
charge  him  with  ^*‘iszuing  bulls  against  Bible  Societies,'* 
It  is,  however,  precisely  in  such  connections  that  evil 
works  the  greatest  mischief. 

When  the  pestilence  raged  in  the  city  ofNew-York, 
in  1822,  those  who  emplojed  workmen  to  erect  tem¬ 
porary  store  houses  and  habitations  on  the  Lord’s  day, 
probably  thought  that  public  sympathy  would  not  allow 
any  friend  of  religion  to  censure  their  breach  of  Sab¬ 
bath. 

Amidst  the  congratulations  tendered  to  General  La 
Fayette,  on  his  arrival  in  our  country,  many  seem  to 
have  acted  on  the  principle,  that  when  they  were  doing 
honour  to  so  distinguished  a  personage,  the  laws  of 
God  might  be  safely  violated.  Hence  he  was  greeted 
with  dancing  parties,  tea  parties,  visits  of  ceremony, 
the  firing  of  cannon,  and  other  demonstrations  of  re¬ 
joicing  on  the  day  of  sacred  rest — such  demonstrations 
as  would,  on  that  day,  have  been  deemed  altogether 
indecent,  in  almost  any  other  case.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  this  kind,  was  exhibited  in  making  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  fete,  or  ball,  at  Castle  Garden,  in  New- 
York.  No  less  than  two  hundred  mechanics  were 
openly  employed  in  working  at  the  garden,  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  preceding  the  ball,  in  fitting  up  the  garden.  Tai¬ 
lors,  00  the  same  Sabbath,  were  laboriously  employed 
in  making  La  Fayette  coats,  &Cv  milliners  in  the  manu-r 
facture  of  La  Fayette  head-dresses,  mantua-makers  in 
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Ubricating  La  Fiij  ette  dresses,  shoe  makers  in  making 
La  Fayette  shoes,  S:c.  tc. — all  to  equip  thousands  of 
citizens  for  a  splendid,  ball ! 

That  decent  demonstrations  of  gratitude  should  be 
shown  to  a  distinguished  foreign  nobleman,  who  sacri- 
li:c(l  so  much  in  the  cause  of  our  liberty  and  independ¬ 
ence,  is  what  every  American  who  loves  his  country, 
auJ  every  friend  to  the  rights  of  man  must  cordially 
approve.  Resides,  a  considerable  moral  effect  may 
be  produced  on  public  sentiment,  in  Europe,  in  favour 
of  the  cause  of  humanity.  But  that  a  people  professing 
Christianity,  should  openly  violate  the  laws  of  the  God 
of  heaven,  for  the  purpose  of  honouring  themselves  and 
a  fellow  mortal,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored.  It  has  a  de¬ 
moralizing  effect  upon  both  old  and  young  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  as  it  tends  to  make  them  lightly  esteem  the  laws  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  It  provokes  the  wrath  of  Him  who 
sent  us  La  Fayette  in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  raised 
tip  Washington,  and  made  the  nation  free. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  would  ask  every 
one  of  our  Christian  readers,  whether,  in  forty-eight 
years,  there  have  been  given  as  great  and  numerous 
demonstrations  of  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  of  nations, 
for  his  goodness  in  rendering  us  an  independant  and 
happy  people,  as  in  a  few  months  have  been  given  to 
one  of  the  instruments  he  raised  up  and  employed  in 
this  great  wt)rk  ? 
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The  following  facts,  selected  from  the  history  of  the 
Church,  before  Christ,  demonstrate  God’s  hatred 
against  the  gross  violation  of  the  first  table  of  the 
Becalogue. 

THE  PENAL  LAWS  OF  THE  OL©  TESTAMENT. 


I.  The  first  commandment.  Exod.  xxxii.  26,  28.*^ 
At  the  command  of  Moses,  3,000  men  were  put  to  the 
sword,  for  the  making  and  worshipping  of  the  goldes 
calf.  This  penalty  for  the  Tiolation  of  the  first  com¬ 
mandment,  was  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  inflicted 
on  a  people  who,  by  eating  the  passover,  had  made  a 
profession  of  religion,  and  by  making  and  adoring  the 
calf,  had  turned  aside.  It  was  not  enacted  against;  nor 
inflicted  upon,  those  who  had  never  had  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  knowing  the  true  God.  But  Moses  acted  opon 
the  principles  of  a  revelation  which  had  been  formerly 
given  to  Noah.  For  Job  was  acquainted  with  the  law 
on  this  subject.  Job.  xxxi.  26,  27,  28.  If  be  kissed  his 
hand  in  token  of  adoring  the  **  moon  walking  in  her 
brightness,  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by 
the  judge.’’  The  reason  of  the  punishment  was,  that 
ii>  so  doing,  he  would  have  denied  the  God  that  is 
above.  Job  roust  have  learned  the  penalty  from  laws 
ibrmerly  given,  certainly  as  ancient  as  Noah.  It  was 
this  very  law  that  Moses  executed  at  SinaK  The  pen¬ 
alty  is  formally  announced,  Deut.  xiii.  1,  11.  Any 
prophet,  or  dreamer  of  dreams, — any  private  person, 
a  brother,  son,  daughter,  wife,  or  friend,  who  should 
attempt  to  seduce  any  of  the  people,  should  be  deliver¬ 
ed  up  and  put  to  death,  that  all  the  people  mighl  fetix 
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ami  do  no  nnorc  wickedly.”  Again,  same  chapter,  12, 
16,  Any  city  that  should  forsake  the  LoriJ  ami  worship 
other  Gods,  w%'is  to  be  destroyed.  Chap.  Icviii.  The 
prophet  that  should  prophecy  in  the  name  of  any 
strange  God,  should  be  capitally  punished. 

With  respect  to  the  law  of  destroying  any  city  that 
should  turn  aside  to  idolatry,  we  iind  the  people  of 
Israel  ready  to  act  upon  it,  in  the  case  of  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half,  who  erected  an  altar  in  the  borders  of 
Jordan,  at  the  passtigc  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Josh, 
xxii.  1®,  29. 

Num.  XXV.  4,  5.  We  have  an  express  command  of 
God  to  slay  every  man  that  was  joined  to  Baal-peor. 
This  command  was  given  to  the  Judges  of  Israel,  whose 
business  it  was  to  try  causes  and  order  criminals  for 
execution.  It  was  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the 
Judge,  as  Job  teaches. 

Deut.  xvii.  2,  7.  In  the  repetition  of  the  laws,  the 
command  is  reiterated,  the  crime  defined,  the  law  of 
evidence  settled,  and  the  mode  of  execution  pointed 
out.  The  crime  is  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  or 
any  of  the  host  of  heaven.  When  the  report  of  the 
worship  of  a  false  God,  is  circulated  against  any  one  ; 
witnesses  are  to  be  sought  out  diligently,  and  the  ac* 
oused  put  upon  trial.  Less  than  two  witnesses  cannot 
be  admitted  to  sustain  the  charge.  Should  the  testi* 
mony  of  two  or  three  witnesses  prove  the  fact,  he  it 
found  guilty  of  a  capital  crime.  The  execution  of  the 
criminal  is  to  be  public,  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  where 
he  is  to  be  stoned  to  death.  The  witnesses  are  to  cast 
the  first  stones,  (an  admirable  security  against  peijury) 
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then  all  the  people,  that  tio  one  might  bear  the  odium 
of  being  a  public  cxcculioniT. 

](.  All  the  penal  laws  which  have  been  recited,  a- 
gainst  the  violation  of  the  first  precept,  np|>ly  herewith 
full  force  ;  for  when  they  turned  aside  from  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  true  God,  it  was  done  by  engaging  in  tl'.e 
\vorship  of  images,,  or  idolatry  in  some  form.  Hence, 
we  find  both  in  the  statute  and  in  tlie  penalty,  the  for¬ 
saking  of  the  living  God  and  the  adoration  of  idols  or 

some  other  false  God  united.  Men,  however,  mny 

% 

[»rofes5,  and  it  is  a  fict,  that  those  who  are  the  leaders 
in  the  worship  of  images,  do  profess  to  worship,  not  the 
image  itself,  but  some  invisible  deity,  which  they  pre¬ 
tend  it  represents.  The  leaders  in  the  transgression 
at  Sinai,  professed  to  worship  Jehovah  by  the  golden 
calf ;  for  they  say  :  “  These  be  thy  Gods,  O  Israel, 
w  hich  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.”  Exod. 
xxxii.  4.  Not  surely  the  very  calf  of  gold.  No.  The) 
would  represent  the  God  which  delivered  them  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  as  in  the  likeness  of  an  ox  or  a  calf. 

,  They,  indeed,  use  the  plural  number, — “  These  be 
thy  Gods  probably  alluding  to  the  plural  form'of  the 
word  in  the  original,  {Alaeein))  referring  to  a  trinity  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead.  They,  moreover,  proclaim, 
To-morrow  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord,”  [Leeaouay)  to 
Jehovah.  To  this  the  Psalmist  refers,  Psal.  cvi.  19, 
20.  “  They  made  a  calf  in  Horeb,  and  worshipped  the 
molten  image.  Thus  they  changed  their  glory  into  the 
similitude  of  an  ox  that  eateth  grass.”  Though  they 
pretended  to  worship  Jehovah  under  the  similitude 
{Bthiuet^  the  figure)  of  an  ox^  yeL  in'  the  Divine  esti¬ 
mation,  it  was  the  adoration,  not  of  Jehovah,  but  of  a 
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inctaHic  calf.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  worship 
God  by  some  other  medium  than  that  which  he  has  ap* 
pointed,  it  never  reaches  him,  but  terminates  in  the 
false  medium  and  so  is  idolatry^  This  is  speciilcaHy 
[he  sin  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment,  and 
against  which  the  penidty  was  enacted.  What  this 
penalty  was,  cannot  be  doubted.  Does  .4/acem,  mean 
titree  calves,  to  represent  the  three  persons — F ather-. 
Son,  and  Holy  Gltost— one  God  ? 

Jehu  was  anointed  by  the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  to  cut 
qS  the  bouse  of  Ahab,  for  the  worship  of  Baai,  which 
he  executed  tremendooslys  2  Kings,  x.  23,  28.  Whea 
the  temple  of  Baal  was  filled  with  priests  employed  in 
presenting  Uteir  idolatrous  offerings  to  the  abomina- 
I  tioDs  of  the  Assyrians,  they  were  all  together  slain  wiHt 
[  the  sword,  by  the  conamaad  of  the  king.  The  images 
I  too  were  burnt  with  fire,  and  their  temple  demolished, 

I  that  the  people,  who,  during  the  former  reign,  bad  be- 
I  come  attached  to  this  idolatrous  wor^ip,  might  not 
hare  aa  opportunity  of  assembling  there  to  practise 
superstitious  devotions.  For  all  this,  Jehu’s  outward 
conduct  is  commended,  and  rewarded,  v.  30.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Jehu,  because  thou  hast  done  well 
in  executing  that  -tehich  is  right  in  mine  eyes,  and  hast 
(lone  to  the  bouse  of  Ahab  recording  to  all  that  was  in 
mine  heart,  thy  children  of  ^e  fourth  generation  shall 
sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel.”  The  punishment  ezecu-  . 
ted  in  cutting  off  the  bouse  of  Ahab  and  the  worship¬ 
pers  of  Baal,  was  according  to  the  criminal  law  of  the 
commonwealth,  enacted  by  the  Supreme  Lawgiver. — 
The  images  of  Baal  were  designed  to  represent  the 

supreme  God  or  Jupiter  of  the  Assyrians, — as  tilo 
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c!alve9  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  set  up  by  Jerebpam,  were  to 
represent  Jehovah,  who  had  brought  the  children  of 
Osrael  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  1  Kings,  xii.  38.  The 
punishment  thus  executed,  was  for  the  violation  of  the 
second  precept  of  the  law. 

The  great  altar  erected  by  the  two  tribes  and.ahalf, 
I’eforrcd  to  above,  w’as  formed  after  the  pattem  of  that 
made  by  Moses  :  nod  the  other  tribes,  that  assembled 
to  execute  the  penalty,  of  the  law  upon  them,  bad  no 
evidence,  that  their  brethren  beyond  Jordan,  intended 
to  worship,  at  that  altar,  any  other  thaotthe  true  Cod  ; 
but  the  only  place  where  they  were  authorized  tu 
offer  sacrihee  w’as  the  tabernacle.  The  sin  of  which 
they  thought  them  guilty,  wasthat  of  worshipping  in  a 
place  not  appointed  by  .the  Head  of  the  church.  It 
was  then  w  ith  intent  to  ^punish  the  violation  both  of  the 
nrst  ami  second  precepts  that  they  assembled. 

Jehoshaphat  .took  aw^ay  the  high  places  and  tbe 
groves  out  of  Israel.”  2  Chron.  xvii.  6.  For  this  God 
commends  him.  The  object  of  this  good  king  seems 
to  have  been,  to  turn  the  people  from  idolatry,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  by  tbe  gentle  measure  of  removing  all  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  idolatry.  But  this  seems  to  bave  failml.  He 
next  made  a  royal  visitation  of  bis  kingdom,  with  a 
view  10  reclaim  those  who  had  departed  from  the  Lord 
Cod  of  their  fathers.  Chap.  xlx.  4..  He  next  appoint¬ 
ed  Judges  in  all  the  cities,  and  gave  them  a  solemn 
charge  to  execute  the  laws  with  impartiality  and  firm* 
ness.  v.  6 — 11.  He  apprehended  no  small  difficulty 
in  the  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  his  judges  ;  for 
he  says — “  Deal  courageously.”  We  are  certain  that 
these  officers,  if  they  obeyed.God  and  the  king,  woul8 
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inflict  capital  punishment  on  idolaters,  who  refused  to 
be  reclaimed.  It  was  on  that  point,  doubtless,  that 
Jehoshaphat  apprehended  the  most  serious  difliculty. 

Joash  was  crowned  king  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
nrre,  by  Jehoiada,  who  was  regent  during  his  minority, 
by  the  otficers  of  the  army,  by  the  Leyites,  by  the  chief 
of  the  fathers  or  senators,  and  by  all  the  people.  By 
his  coronation,  Athaliah,  the  qyeen  mother,  a  cruel  and 
idolatrous  princess,  the  daughter  of  Omri,  king  of  Is- 
raci,  was  removed.  She  had  mercilessly  slain  all  the 
children  of  the  royal  family,  except  Joash,  to  secure 
the  possession  of  the  throne,  and  bad  encouraged  the 
people  in  gross  idolatry.  When  she  attempted  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  tumult,  on  the  day  of  Joash's  coronation,  she  was 
put  to  death  by  the  command  of  the  regent.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  rttification  of 
n  solemn  covenant  between  the  king  and  people  that 
they  would  be  the  Lord’s  ;  the  people  assembled  in  a 
body,  uridhubtedly  at  the  order  of  the  regent :  and  ot- 
terly  demolished  the  temple  of  Baal,  with  all  its  images 
?ia(l  furniture;  and  slew  Matan,  the  high  priest  of 
idolatry.  All  the  acts  of  the  regent  are  ascribed  to  (he 
young  king  for  they  were  done  in  his  name.  To  all 
these  doings  God  sets  the  seal  of  his  approbation. 
Chap.  xxiv.  2.  “  And  Joash  did  that  which  was  right 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  all  the  days  of  Jchcir.da  the 
priest.” 

In  the  reformation  by  Hezekiah,  Tdc  high  places, 
the  altars,  the  groves,  the  images,  and  temples  of  WoL 
atry,  were  utterly  destroyed,  so  that  there  was  rot  one 
left  in  the  territories  of  the  four  tribes — Judah,  Berja* 
min,  Ephraim  anil  Manasseb.  2Chron.  xxxi.  1.  Th.e 
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fplendour  of  llezekLih’s  talents,  ami  those  of  the  po.v. 
erful  men,  who  were  his  condjiitors  ;  t)ut  especially  i 
great  diffusion  of  the  Spirit  of  Gwl,  abashed  idolatr}', 
so  thiit  no  resistence  seems  to  have  been  made  ;  all  the 
idolaters  appear,  at  least  outwardly,  io  have  been  re* 
claimed,  so  that  no  severer  measures,  were  thought  to 
be  necessary.  The  God  of  Israel  approves,  in  an  | 
emphatic  manner,  of  those  decisive  measures,  for  Ihs 
abolition  of  idolatry,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  pure  . 
worship  of  the  true  God.  “  And  thus  did  Hes^ekiak 
'throughout  all  .Tudah,  and  wrought  that  which  wasgooii 
and  right  and  truth,  before  the  Lord  bis  God/*  t.  20. 

During  the  long  and  wicked  reign  of  Maoiwseh,  the 
son  of  ilezekiab,  the  people  relapsed  into  idolatry.  Jo- 
siah,  his  son,  ^‘did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of 
(be  Lord.**  The  temples,  and  other  implements  of 
idolatry,  that  had  been  reared  in'  his  Other’s  reign, 
were  all.  destroyed,  not  only  in  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
but  as  far  as  Napthali,  the  territory  of  Israel  farthest  to 
the  north.  The  bones  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  put  to 
death,  were  burnt  npon  the  altars  of  idolatry'. 

(q  these  penalties,  overt  acts,  and  not  private  ojjick 
i  )ns  respecting  the  worship  of  God,  were  capitally 
punished.  The  punishment  of  death  was  annexed  to 
the  crime  of  worshipping  idols,  or,  winch  is  nearly  tl»e 
s  ime  thing,  of  pretending  to  w  orship  the  tnie  God,  or 
any  imaginary  gwl  by  them  ;  and  the  penalty  respeefefl 
Israelites,  who  had  departed  from  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  in  order  to  adore  hlols.  Bc-^ides  idolatry, 
there  were  other  violations  of  the  second  percept  of 
U»e  decalogue,  capitally  pnniche/|.  Exod.  xii. 

Whosoever  cateth  leavened  bread,  from  the  6rst  day 
until  the  seventh  diy,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
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Ibis  people.”  The  same  penalty  is  repeated,  v.  19* 

From  the  first  until'  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  on 

>fbich  they  kept  tlie  passover  ;  and  again,  from  the 

# 

}4tli,  the  day  of  the  passover,  until  the  20th  of  the 
month,  all  eating  of  leavened  bread  was  forbidden.  The 
transgression  of  this  statute  was  punished  with  cutting 
off  from  the  congregation  of  Israel.  What  this  cutting 
off  was,  whether  death  by  the  immediate  judgment  of 
God,  or  death  inflicted  by  the  magistate,  or  excommu¬ 
nication,  or  banishment,  has  not  been  w  ell  ascertained. 
Possibly  this  form  of  expression  has  been  adopted  to 
cover  all  the  cases  mentioned,  and  to  allow  the  judges 
to  exercise  some  discretion  according  to  the  degree  of 
l!io  crime.  But  the  word  translated  cut  off,  (^Kchricy,) 
properly  signifies  to  take  away  by  a  violent  death.  It 
is  so  used,  Dan.  ix.  26.  ‘‘  Messiah  shall  be  cut  off/’ 
[Eechrt,)  put  to  death  by  violence.  In. the  same  sense, 

1  Kings,  xviii.  4.  “  When  Jezebel  cut  off  [Baychreet) 
the  prophets  of  the  Lord.”  In  the  first  of  these  pas¬ 
sages,  the  Septuagent  translation  of  the  original  word  is 
t^XoS^Ev9r;rrrai,  he  shall  be  destroyed  utterly.  It  is  the 
^  same  in  Dan.  ix.  26,  where  they  do  not  understand 
:  Msheeh  of  Messiah,  but  of  the  anointing  of  the  holv 

I  things,  hence  they  translate  Msheeh  by 
anointing.  Though  they  are  manifestly  in  an  error, 
when  they  make  Messiah  an  appellative^  yet  their  au- 
j  thority  is  of  no  small  weight,  as  to  the  import  of  the 
i  the  word  C7irf.  In  i  Kings  xviii.  4,  they  render  the 
word  t9  TVTTEw,  in  the  smiling,  i.  e.  the  putting  to 
death.  Indeed  this  word,  when  applied  to  men  or 
animals,  generally,  if  not  universally,  signifies  to  kill. 
This  affords,  at  least,  a  strong  presumption  that  in  the 
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penult)'  which  wc  are  discussing,  it  means  capital  pun* 
ishment.  Hul  we  have  one  instance,  in  w  hich  the  wLoIs 
phrase — that  soul  shall  be  cut  ofl  from  among  his  peo* 
pl'j” — docs  clearly  mean  taking  away  the  life  of  the 
erimimil.  Exod.  xxxi.  14.  “Every  one  that  defilela 
it,  (the  Sabbath,)  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  :  for 
whosoever  doctli  any  work  therein,  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  {Nchrlay)  from  amonst  his  people.”  In  this  in¬ 
stance  again,  the  Septuagent  has  But 

w  hat  is  perfectly  decisive  here,  is,  that  the  vioktor  cf 
the  Sabbath,  “  shall  surely  be  put  to  deatlu” 

There  is  scarcely  room  for  any  doubt,  that  the  pen-, 
ally  annexed  to  the  crime  of  eating  leavened  bread, 
was  death  :  after  iffl,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  it  was  to 
]>c  inflicted  by  the  civil  authorities  of  the  nation.  The 
rating  of  blood  W'as  made  criminal,  and  capital  punish¬ 
ment  the  penalty  ;  but  God  reserved  ks  infliction  is 
bis  own  power.  Lev.  xvii.  16.  “  I  will  even  set  m) 
fice  against  that  soul  tkk  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him 
off  from  among  bis  people.”  As  the  powder  of  cutting 
off  in  this  case  was  not  delegated  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
so  it  is  higlily  probable,  it  was  not  in  the  crime  relating 
to  the  passover.  This  reasoning  is  fortifled  by  the  fiCt, 
that  the  Head  of  the  church,  punishes  the  unw  orthy 
)>articipatiou  of  the  Lord^s  supper  in  a  manner  very 
similar*  The  apostle  Paul  tells  the  Christians  at  Cor* 
inlh,  1  Cor.  xi.  30,  that  “for this  cause,.”  unholy  com¬ 
municating.  “  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you 
and  many  sleep.”  The  Head  of  the  church,  had  “  ect 
off”  from  among  their  people,  those  who  slept,  because 
they  hal  net  kept  the  New  Testament  passover, 

•  the  unleuYcncd  bread  of  sincerilY  and  Iruth.^ 
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The  .ye:v-York  State  Traci  Socket was  instituted  Insl 
Kebru.iry,  and  has  stereotyped  120  tracts. 

The  Ijaptist  Tract  Society^  in  the  United  States,  liuve 
iisued  11,000  copies  of  12  different  tracts. 

The  Baptist  Education  Society. — Receipts  for  the 
year  ending  June  1,  18v24,  were  js3,97  1. 

The  Columbian  (^Baptist)  College. — Receipts  for  the 
year  ending  April  1,  1824,  were  ^9,425  56.  Profes¬ 
sors  StaiJglUon  and  Woods  have  brought  with  them  from 
huropc  a'contplele  philosophical  apparatus  for  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Tliey  received  as  donations  600  volumes, 
and  ^,110  in  cash. 

Baptist  General  Convention. — Pteceipts  for  the  last 
Year,  ^27,403  22. 

Baptist  Education  Society  of  Massachusetts. — Under 
its  care,  between  20  and  30  beneficiaries. 

.American- Tract  Society. — Number  of  tracts  issued 
tha  last  year,  76,000. 

Lendon  Religious  Tract  Society. — Number  oftracts 
issued  for  the  last  year,  10,012,760.  Total  issued  ia 
25  years,  6 1 ,000,000. 

.  General  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary. — Perma¬ 
nent  fund,  ^80,000.. 

Statistics  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Europe. — Germa¬ 
ny,  17,000,000.  Denmark,  900,000.  Ferroe  isbnds, 
4,000.  Iceland,  46,000.  Norway,  700,000.  Swe¬ 
den,  2,800,000.  Russia,  2,500,000.  Total,  22,840,- 

eoo. 

American  Education  Society. — Receipts  for  the  last 
year  jJ9,000.  It  aiiled  in  the  same  year  198  bene6cia- 
ries,  dis[)ersed  over  10  states.  It  is  a  New-England 
society. 

Scottish  Universities. — Number  of  students,  Aber¬ 
deen,  CIO;  St.  Andrews,  200;  Edinburyh,  2,100;  Glas¬ 
gow,  1 ,600.  Total,  4,540. 
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Andover  Soninary. — Ministers  educated  since  1809^ 
t!ie  date  of  its  foundation,  335.  Foreign  missionaries, 
2o.  Domestic  missionaries,  24. 

Charitable  Societies  in  England. — A  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons  have  ascertained  the  revenues  of 
these  institutions  to  the  annual  amount  of  232,709/. 

Total  number  of  Methodists  in  England  and  Wales, 
11,977,663. 

Princei(m  Theological  Seminary. — Number  of  Sta- 
dents,  116. 

In  Boston  the  question  whether  those  ministers  who 
are  called  Orthodox,  should  exchange  pulpits  with  So- 
cinians.  is  now  discussing  with  great  earnestness. — 
What  a  question  for  orthodox  ministers  to  discuss  ! 

■  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  philosophical  dis¬ 
course  delivered  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  at  Philadelphia. — 

There  are  half  a  million  of  scholars  at  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  United  States,  and  more  than 
Hirec  thousand  students  at  the  colleges,  which  confer 
degrees.  There  are  twelve  hundred  at  the  theological 
seminaries,  ahd  more  than  a  thousand  students  of  law. 
There  are  about  ten  thousand  phj^sicians,  and  upwards 
of  six  thousand'  lawyers.  There  are  about  nine  thou¬ 
sand  places  of  worship,*  and  about  five  thousand  cler¬ 
gymen.  About  four  thousand  ahd  four  hundred  patents 
have  been  taken  out  for  new  and  useful  inventions, 
discoveries,  and  improvements  in  the  arts.  Between 
two  ahd  three  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  books  are  an¬ 
nually  published  in  the  United  States.  A  thousand 
newspapers  are  published;  There  are  more  than  one 
hundred  steam-boats,  comprising  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  tons,  navigating  the  Mississippi.'  The  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  United  States,  by  sea,  perform  their-voya- 
ges,  on  an  average,  in  one  third  less  time  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  There  are  five  thousand  post  offices,  and  eighty 
thousand  miles  of  post  roads,  and  twelve  thousand  miles 
of  turnpike  road.  There  arc  three  thousand  legisla¬ 
tors.  There  are  two  hundred  printed  volumes  of  law 
reports.” — Rel.  Moru, 
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IRELAND. 

5bci«/yyor  disseminating  throughout  Ireland  the  rrinci* 
pies  of  the  Reformation. 

With  a  view  to  concentrate  the  efforts  now  making 
jn  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  9th  of  Angnst,  1 823, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  form  “  A  Society  for  Dissemin¬ 
ating  throughout  Ireland  the  Principles  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.’’  A  Provisional  Committee  was  then  formed, 
aod  adjourned  meetings  were  afterwards  held,  at  which 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  as  expressive 
of  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  Society. 

That  the  Society  shall  proceed  by  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  exposure  of  every  erroneous  doctrine,  and  every 
superstitious  practice,  that  can  be  shown,  on  well  ac¬ 
credited  testimony,  to  prevail  at  the  present  time 
amongst  the  ignorant  and  too  credulous  part  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Ireland,  applying  at  the  same  time  such 
remedies  aR  may  tend  to  counteract  them. 

That  all  the  proceeilings  of  the  Society  shall  be  con- 
Jacted  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  love,  uniting  as  far  as 
possible  the  sauviter  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re; 
opposing  and  confuting  error  in  the  plainest  and  strong¬ 
est  langiij^e,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  every  term  of 
reproach,  and  endeavouring  affectionately  to  convince 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  its  exertions,  that  its  aim 
is  not  to  wound  their  feelings,  but  to  improve  their  tern* 
l^ral  and  moral  condition,  as  well  as  to  promote  the 
salvation  of  their  souls  ;  and  that  if  at  times  compellecl  to 
cut  deep,  like  a  skilful  surgeon,  it  does  so  not  for  the 
nur[)o?e  of  giving  the  patient  pain,  but  in  order  to  lead 
to  an  effectual  and  permanent  cure... 

That  whilst  the  committee  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
iliilicult}*  of  exposing,  without  introducing  politics,  a 
politico-religious  system,  like  that  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Chur 'h,  it  is  rt^solved,  that  politics  shall  be  avoided 
ns  m!)ch  as  possible  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
find  only  touched  upon  whan  absolutely  necessary,  to 
expose  the  superslitiouf  influence  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  so  widely  prevalent  in  Ireland  ; — which 
forming,  as  it  does,  an  impenu/n  in  unptrio^  has  a  pew* 
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crfiil  tendency  to  counteract  the  wisest  legislative  en* 
actments,  whether  for  the  education,  emplo}  ment, 
moral  improvement,  or  civil  government  of  those  nho 
have  been  taught,  from  their  earliest  days,  to  hovt  to 
its  authority  as  divine. 

That  in  ail  the  publications  of-lhe  Society,  it  shall  be 
the  aim,  not  only  to  expose  error,  but  exhibit  and  en¬ 
force  the  spiritual  truth  with  which  it  is  at  variance— 
combining  two  principles  which  have  been  seldom  actetl 
npen  in  conjunction,  viz.  the  refutation  of  error,  and 
the  establishment  of  truth, 

That  the.  object  to  which  the  immediate  attention  cf 
the  Society  shsUl  be  directed,  be  the  following  : — ; 

1.  To  open  a  correspondence,  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  with  such  persons  as  may  be  disposed  to  act  towards 
their  Itoman  Catholic  brethren  on  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  obtain  through  their  means  au¬ 
thenticated  information  respecting  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  : — 

K  Assemblies  at  wells,  stations  of  pilgrimage,  Sic.  fot 
religious  purposes  throughout  Ireland,  and  the  proced- 
ing8*which  take  place  at  them. 

2.  Miracles  pretended  to  be  wrought^-on  whom^- 

and  the  consequences.  -  - 

3.  The  sale  of  charms,  scapulars,  kc. 

4.  The  extent  of  P.iirgatorian  Societies. 

5.  The  number,  nature,  extent  and  situation  of  Con¬ 
vents,  Jesuit  and  other  Roman  Catholic  religious  estab¬ 
lishments,  whether  for  education  or  seclusion.. 

6.  The  kind  of  education  given  to  the  poor  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  when  leA  to  themselves  ;  with 
the  description  of  the  Roman  Catholic  publications  notv 
in  circulation  among  the  lower  orders. 

7.  The  holiflays  required  to  be  observed  by  the  Ro- 
man  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  and  liow  they  are 
usually  spent. 

8.  The  opposition  made  by. the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  to  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  popoluation  of  Ireland. 

The  6r«t  efforts  of  the  Society  wifi  thus  be  directed 
40  collect  rJI  possible  information  on  the  state  andinfti^ 
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ence  of  the  Roaum  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  day .  ^ 

II.  To  endeavour,  by  a  friendly  correspondence,  to 
excite  clergymen  and  resident  gentlemen  to  use  every 
exertion,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  their  liomnn  Ca¬ 
tholic  neighbours  from  the  spiritual  bondage  in  which 
the;y  have  been  so  longallowcil  to  remain. 

HI.  The  re-publication  of  such  works  as  have  most 
ably  refuted  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  that  Christian  spirit  which  the  Society  approves. 

IV.  The  publication  of  similar  new  works,  calculated 
to  expose  the  tendency  of  these  errors  to  debase  the 
Blinds  of  the  people. 

Thus  will  the  ulterior  object  of  the  Society  be  to 
invite  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  to  judge  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  afford  them  the  means  of  acquiring  cor¬ 
rect  information  on  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  their 
temporal  and  eternal  interests. 

The  law  of  Christian  love  shall  be  kept  in  view,  in 
all  the  proceedings  and  publications  of  the  Society  ;  ev¬ 
ery  publication  shall  be  read  and  approved  by  three 
members  of  the  committee  ;  and  no  publication  shall  be 
issued,  if  objected  to  by  three  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee. 
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REMARKS  CrOS  CHRIST  S  SATISFACTIOK. 

4el*- 

(CoiUinued  from  page  21.) 

The  extent  of  the  atonement  now  invitfes  our  atten¬ 
tion.  The  evltlence  upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  is 
both  abundant  and  distinct.  We  propose  a  sample  on¬ 
ly,  leaving  our  readers,  as  they  have  opportunity,  to 
consult  the  works  of  those  distinguished  men  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  of  the  British  Isles,  and  of  our  own 
country,  who  have  so  triumphantly  defended  the  truth 
and  refuted  its  opposers.  We  submit,  respectfully,  the 
following  . arguments  in  defence  of  that  view  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  Avhicb  asserts  the  atonement  to  be  made,  solely, 
for  the  elect  oi  God,  the  church  of  our'  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

1.  The  extent  of  the  blessings  which  the  scriptures 
represent  Jesus  Christ  as  securing  to  them  for  whom 
he  diedy’cojnpared  with  the  actoad  state  of  things,  and 
with  final  results,' evinces  that  mankiad  universally, 
were  not  contemplated  by  him  as  the  objects  for  whom 

these  blessings  were  secured.  Let  ut  nerely  advert  to 
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these  purchased  blessings  :  Man  is  dead  in  sin,  as  he  is 
fallen  in  Adam  ;  he  needs  regeneration,  a  new  and  spir¬ 
itual  life  ;  this  the  Redeemer  has  secured  by  his  death 
— The  ivashing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
(Jhost,  is  shed  on  ns  abundantly^  throvgh  Jesns  Christ 
our  Lord.  Tit.  iii.  6,  G.  Faith,  as  a  special  exercise  of 
the  regenerated  soul,  is  indispensiblc  to  the  divine  life  ; 
this  is  likewise  procured,  and  bestowed,  because  pro¬ 
cured,  by  the  satisfaction  of  Christ — It  is  given  on  tka 
behalf  of  Christ  to  believe  on  him.  Phil.  i.  29.  He  is 
the  author  and  finisher  of  faiths  Heb.  xii.  2.  ^Sinners 
by  nature  are  condemned  hj  God  ;  their  justification  is 
to  them  of  grace  ;  but  at  is  through  the  redemption  that 
'is  in  Christ  Jesns.  .Rcni.  iii".  24.  The  sinner,  as  such, 
is  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  without 
flou  ;  the  Redeemer  died  to  ensure  to  all  whom  he 
represented  ithe  adoption  »of  sons.  .Gal.  iv.*  5.  Pro¬ 
gressive  and,  finally,  perfect  holiness,  is  indispensible 
lo  qualify  man  for  celestial  enjoyments  ;  this  is  the  por¬ 
tion  of  all  for  whom  he  died — he  purposed  their  sanc¬ 
tification  as  well  as  .their  pardon.  In  proof  of  thb, 
among  others,  consider  these  remarkable  declarations 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  : — •^yJesus  Christ  gave  himself  for 
vs,  that  he  might  redeem  ns  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
vnia  himself  a  pscvUur  people,  zealous  of  good  works. 
Tit.  ii.  13,  11.  And  again,  the  divinely  instructed 
angel  said — Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jerus,  for  he  shall 
save  his  people  froin  their  sins.  Mat.  i.  21.  These 
iilos.'-ifigs  issue  in  ctcrn;il  life  ;  by  Lis  blood  obtained 
t  ’crnal  redemption  foi*  those  in  whose  place  be  died. 
IJeb.  ix.  )2.  We  are  assured  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
•1.0  save  sinners,  and  that,  in  this,  his  intention  was  the 
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same  with  that  of  the  Father,  and  some  are  found  not 
safcd,  the  conclusion  seems  plain,  and  the  argument 
irresistible,  that  his  purpose  was  not  to  save  all,  and  of 
coarse  that  he  died  not  for  all  universally. 

The  argument,  however,  appears  more  perspicuous, 
when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  condescends  to  enter  into* 
detail,  shows  the  particulars  of  the  sinner’s  wants,  and 
then  exhibits  Jesus  as  a  perfect  Saviour,  bringing  a  per¬ 
fect  salvation  ;  and  in  doing  so,  gives  a  detailed  view  of 
ihe  blessings  he  has  purchased.  He  died  to  procure 
for  the  sinner  regeneration,  faith,  justification,  adoption, 
smctification,  and  eternal  life.  He  purchased  these 
with  the  intention  of  bestowing  them.  Does  he,  then, 
bestow  them  upon  all  without  exception?  ^las  !  the 
apostle's  declaration  is  still  true  :  All  men  have  not  faith. 
Equally  true  is  that  of  our  Lord  :  Yc  believe  not  because 
ye  are  not  of  my  sheep.  Joh.  x.  26.  To  those  for  whom 
the  Redeemer  died  be  bestows  the  purchased  blessings 
that  enter  into  their  salvation,  but  as  many  have  not 
these  conferred  upon  them,  we  conclude  the  Saviour's 
death  was  not  for  all  men  univcrsall}". 

We  know  of  no  way  to  escape  the  force  of  this  argu¬ 
ment,  but  by  the  supposition,  that  the  Son  of  God  suf¬ 
fered  in  one  sense  for  one  class  of  mankind,  and  in  n 
iliflferent  respect  for  another  class  ;  that  he  purchased 
all  needed  blessings  for  some,  and  only  a  part  of  these 
nccctsary  blessings  for  others.  Such  hypothesis  is  un¬ 
supported  by  proof,  and,  were  it  true,  it  would  be  use¬ 
less.  Leave  the  sinner  without  any  one  of  the  above- 
$  * 

mentioned  benedta  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  ai!<l  be 
cannot  be  saved. 
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The  argument  receives  no  smull  share  of  support 
flom  4he  coni*kleration  of  those  distinctive  descriptions, 
found  in  the  sacred  word,  of  those  for  whom  the  Ke- 
^cmer  gave  himself ;  such  as  mamj^  contradistinguish¬ 
ed  from  an  univcrsalty  ;  elects  who  cannot  he  condem¬ 
ned,  os  distinguished  from  those  that  perish  ;  his  churchy 
as  distinguished  from  the  w'orld  ;  bU  sheep^  to  whom 
shall  be  given  eternal  life,  in  distinction  from  the  goats 
who  shall  be  condemned  ;  and  his  people^  who  shall  be 
saved  from  sin  and  wrath.  It  is  remarkable  how  these 
distinctive  descriptions,  in  connexion  with  redemption 
and  its  benefits,  as  lines  of  direction  run  throughoiU 
the  book  of  inspiration.  This  furnishes  an  argument  of 
great  force  for  the  doctrine  of  definite  atonement.  We 
proceed  to  another. 

2.  The  consideration  of  the  divine  love,  in  its  high¬ 
est  gift,  and  of  divine  justice  in  accepting  a  satisfiictory 
price,  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  together  with  the 
consistency  of  the  administrations  of  God,  in  not  with¬ 
holding  the  less  when  the  greater  is  given,  afford  on 
argument,  for  the  truth  under  discussion,  of  great  weight; 
w^esus,  the  Son  of  God,  is  himself  the  unspeaka¬ 
ble  gift  of  Cod,  and  ll;e  highest  distinguishing  expre.'t- 
sion  of  infinite  love.  Juh.  ili.  16.  God  so  loved  tire 
world  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Sou,  He  loved  thal 
-world  thus,  which  he  is  now  reconciling,  and  whose 
sins  he  forgives.  2  Cor.  v.  19.  But  does  this  include, 
universally,  the  children  of  men  ?  '  If  so,  what  is  disj- 
tingnishing  in  it  ?  If  he  loved  Judas  wdth  the  same 
intensiiy,  and  in  the  same  respect  that  he  did  Peteft 
those  whom  he  purposed  to  bring  to  glory,  and  those 
whotJi  he  had  pnrposet*  finalfv  to  condeirm,  all  of  w  hom 
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iverc  before  him,  what,  we  demand,  was  disilnguishing 
in  this  love  ?  What  estimate  are  we  to  form  of  thjit 
love,  which  is  consistent  with  leaving  the  sinner  who  is 
its  object,  in  his  sins,  under  their  dominion,  and  wdiicli 
is  finally  consistent  with  his  condemnation  and  endless 
perdition  ?  Surely  this  is  not  that  love  which  enlight¬ 
ens,  pardons,  sanctihesj  and  saves  !  It  is  justice,  but 
riot. love.  He  who  in  love  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners,  accepted  the  price  of  that  precious  ‘ 
blood  of  redemption  which  was  shed,  in  pursuance  of 
iho  blessed  end  which  he  proposed.  Ye  are  bought 
rvith  a  price.  The  Lord  ismell  pleased  for  his  righteous^ 
itcss\$akc.  He,  who  loved  his  Son  whom  he  gave,  and 
the  people  for  whom  he  gave  him,  and  in  whose  behalf 
be  accepted  the  satisfactory  price,  is  surely  forbidden 
by  the  united  claims  of  justice  and  of  love,  to  inflict 
upon  them,  for  whom  all  this  has  been  clone,  that  pun¬ 
ishment  which  their  surely  bare  in  their  place.  But 
upon  many  of  our  race,  the  curs^  and  punishment  of 
the  law  shall  rest  for  eveV  ;  these  God  did  hot  love  as 
he  did  his  chosen,  for  them  a  price  ot  redemption  was 
not  paid  and  accepted  ;  for  we  are  sure  he  rests  in  his 
love,  and  will  not  condemn  its  objects  ;  he  is  just  and 
will  not  inflict  the  punishment  upon  the  representee- 
which  the  repesentative  has  borne  in  his  place  5  jind 
therefore,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us,  that  for  all 
his  church,  and  not  for  all  men,  the  Saviour  gave  him¬ 
self  a  ransom.  Eph.  v.  25. 

The  consistency  of  the  administrations  of  God,  in  not 
keeping  back  the  less  when  the  greater  gift  is  bestowed, 
conducts  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  other  parts  of 
oifr  argument  have  done.  The  establishment  of  this , 
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shall  not  detun  us  long.  Paul  has  reasoned  the  mailer, 
for  u«  :  Rom.  viii.  32,  33.  lie  that  spared  not  his  ozrjt 
Son^  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all^  how  shall  he  noL 
zvith  him  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  Jf  ho  shall  lay  any 
thing  to  the  charge  of  God^s  elect  ?'  God  spared  not  his 
Son  ;  he  accepted  his  work  ;  the  Son  purchased  life, 
^race  and'glory,  for  all  that  were  given  him  ;  Ihcre  is 
nothing  now  to  be  done  but  the  bestowment  of  these 
’  ^ifts,  thus* purchased  by  Christ,  and  connected  with 
him  ;  and  t}>e  apostle  intimates  the  impossibility  of  not 
giving  with  him  all  things  freely,  to  all  those  for  whom 
the  Son  of  God  was  delivered  up.  Shall  grace  and  glo¬ 
ry,  then,  be  given  to  man  universally  ?  The  accounrt 
of  the  last  day,  and  the. final  perdition  of  ungodly  men, 
furnish  to  the  query  a  distinct  reply  in  the  negative. — 
For  all  men,  therefore,  we  conclude,  the  Son  of  God 
'was  not  delivered  up  ;  but  only  for  that  elect  againsj 
whom  no  charge  can  lie,  because  for  them  he  died,  and 
lor  them  .'done  was  offered  as  a  ransom.  Rom.  viii.  3*3, 
.‘34.  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God^s  elect  ? 
—It  is  Christ  that  died. 

3.  W  e  find  the  hypothesis  of  an  universal  redemption 
f>ressed  with  so  many  difficulties,  and  these  of  a  char¬ 
ter  so  peculiar,  that  we  cannot  embrace  it,  and  conse- 
tpjently  are  urged  to  admit  the  position , which  vve  now  . 
defend.  To  some  of  these  difficulties  we  merely  ad- 
vert.  Since  the  lime  of  the  shedding  of  the  Saviour’s 
Vlood,  as  well  as  before  that  menaorable  event,  how 
many  nations  have  been  left  in  darkness,  and  in  the 
•shadow  of  death,  without  any  intimations  of  a  Redeemei'v  ‘ 
•r  of  a  prepared  salvation  !  Who  can  believe  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the*  Father’s  wltl^  the  Sbii  should  mike  hik 
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soul  An  ofiering  for  oil  men,  am!  yet  leave  so  many  na¬ 
tions,  during  so  many  ages,  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
wondrous  .fact  ?  This  is  one  difficulty.  Another  is, 
the  refusal  of  the  Christ  of  God  to  pray  for  the  world. 
Had  be  been  about  to  pour  forth  his  soul  in  death  for 
[  the  Xi<hol€  world,  think  you.  he  would  not  have  offered 
a  prayer,  that  that  blood  might  be  rendered  effectual  fpr 
tlieir  salvation.  This  he  did  not.  Job.  xvii.  9,  20. — . 
His  prayer  is  confined  to  those  who  were  believers 

] 

then,  and  all  who  should  confide  in  him  in  coming  ages. 

I  pray  for  them  ;  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  A  third  dif¬ 
ficulty  weighing  upon  the  universal  scheme  is.  that  he 
shed  his  precious  blood  for  many  who  were  then  in  the 
place  of  woe,  who  were  condemned,  and  beyond  hope. 

I  mention  only  a  fourtli  difficulty  :  the  representation 
which  this  scheme  gives  of  the  F  alher  loy  ing,  and  Christ 
living  for,  those  who  shall  never  be  saved.  '  The  love 
of  God,  Christ,  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  all  united  in 
their  influence  to  obtain  their  proposed  end,  we  are 
willing  to  think  could  not  be  disappointed.  Yet  disap- 
,  pointed  they  are,  if  all  he  not  saved.  ,  Many  perish, 
upon  this  plan,  though  God  loves,  and  Christ  died.—- 

t 

And  though  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  in¬ 
finitely  w^ise,  almighty  in  influence,  and  be  possessed  of 
I  all  means  and  influence,  in  heav.en  and  on  earth,'  yetj  by 
some  unaccountable  circumstance,  there  are  many  left 
[  to  perish  w  here  there  is  no  vision,  and,  where  the  gos¬ 
pel  is,  many^  are  found  w  ho,  in  one  way  or  another, 
resist,  and  finally  disappoint  their  Creator  and  Redeem^ 
qtI  And  all  this  in  the  face  of  sueh  assurances  as  these 
■  from^  God’s  ow  n  word  :  He  worketh  all  things  after  ,the 
cojunsel  of  fits  own  wilh  His  toynsd  shall  sfan.^^  and  Ht 
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zcill  do  all  his  pleasure.  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me 
shall  come  to  me^  and^  he  that  comeih  to  me  I  ncill  in  no 
wise  cast  out.  But  we  press  fonvard  -to  our  closing 
argument. 

4.  What  we  are  about  to  adduce  is,  substantially, 
that  which  is  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Dr. 
Owen's  argument  ;*  it  is  this  :  Christ  died  either  for 
all  the  sins  of  all  men,  or  for  some  of  their  sins  only  ; 
if  for  some  of  their  sins  only,  then  none  can  be  saved, 
for  we  cannot  satisfy  God’s  justice  for  any  of  our  offen¬ 
ces  ;  if  for  all  the  sins  of  all  men;  then  none  can  be 
damned  ;  to  assert  which,  however,  would  be  a  direct 
contradiction  of  scripture.  It  consequently  follows, 
that  if  be  died  not  merely  for  some  sins  of  all  men,  nor 
for  all  the  sins  of  all, men  ;  since  some  are  saved,  be 
died  for  all  the  sins  of  some  men  only.  The  evasion  is 
trifling  which  asserts  in  opposition  to  this  argument, 
that  he  died  for  all  the  sins  of  all  men,  and  if  any  are 
damned,  it  is  for  their  unbelief  and  impehitence.  We 
reply,  their  unbelief  and  impenitence  are  either  sins  or 
they  are  not ;  if  they  are  not  sins,  they  cannot  deserve 
damnation  ;  and  if  they  are,  and  Christ  died  for  all  the 
sins  of  all  men,  then  unbelief  and  impenitence  were 
atoned  for,  and  so  none  can  be  lost.  But  this  opposes 
the  word  of  God,  and  of  course  leaves  our  position 
alone  as  admissible.  It  would  be  too  frivolous,  after 
this,  seriously  to  reply  to  the  objection,  be  died  for 
their  unbelief  and  impenitence,  like  other  sins,  upon 
condition  of  faith  and  rcpentence.  That  is,  he  satisfied 
for  unbelief  and  impenitence,  upon  condition  that  we 
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should  not  be  unbelieving  and  impenitent :  he  satisBcd 
for  them  upon  condition  that  the^  did  not  exist !  Such 
is  the  Arminian  argument. 

Before  concluding  thus  article,  we  shall  just  advert 
to  oae  objection  .against  the  doctrine  we  have  been  de¬ 
fending ;  ^because  it  is  usually  the  first  that  is  .adduced, 
and  is,  probably,  of  the  most  weight  in  the  minds  of  ill- 
instructed  professors.  It  is  this  :  If  Christ  died  not 
equally  for  all,  how  can  the  gospel  offer  be  msKle  to 
all,  in  consistency  with  sincerity  ?  and  what  fonndatioa 
is  laid  for  the  faith  of  all  ?  We  reply  to  these  two  po¬ 
pular  inquiries  very  briefly.  And  first,  though  the 
gospel  is  to  be  preached  indiscriminately  to  sinners  of 
the  human  family,  yet  it  was  never  intended  to  be 
preached  to  all  universally.  Multitudes  having  never 
heard  it,  and  multitudes  never  will  hear  it.  We  re¬ 
mark,  secondly,  tliat  the  w^arrant  to  preach  the  gospel* 
thus  indiscriminately,  is  mistaken  by  the  objector. — 
The  reason  why  we  do  so,  is  simply  the  command*,  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — Go  ye  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,  lie  that  helieveth  shall  be  saved.  .  This 
is  our  warrant  to  preach,  and  both  God  and  his  minister 
can  be  very  sincere  in  making  and  exploring  this  dcclij- 
ration.  We  observe,  in  the  third  (dace,  that  the  gospel 
offer  does  not  consist  in  telling  men  that  Christ  has  died 
for  all  the  human  family,  or  that  God  purposes  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  all  ;  but  in  the  full  and  faithful  exhibition  of 
the  plan  of  grace,  the  glories  of  the  Saviour,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  tlie  covenant  of  redemption,  inclusive  of  re¬ 
generation,  faith,  pardon,  and  eternal  life,  for  every 
object  of  divine  love  ;  together  with  the  assurance,  that 
as  evory  siitoer  needs  such  a  salvation,  so  eyery  cm 
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who  believes,  (which  every  hearer  is  bound  to  do,^ 
shall  inf.illibiy  be  saved.  We  offer  a  fourth  remark: 
Faith  consists  in  giving  a  cordial  credit  to  the  testimony 
of  God,  upon  these  points^  inclusive  of  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  fulness  ofChriU  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
And  we  remark,  fifthly,  our  persuasion  that  the  assu¬ 
rance  given  in  God’s  testimony  concerning  his  Son,  that 
faith  is  provided  by  the  Redeemer,  and  shall  be  wrought 
in  the  heart  by  hts  Spirit,  is  a  special  part  of  the  gospel 
exhibition,  and  a  special  means  of  the  production  of 
faith  in  the  heart  of  the  elected  and  redeemed  sinner. 
This  great  and  peculiar  means  of  faith,  the  enemy  of 
the  truth,  upon  this  subject,  can  never  exhibit,  and  of 
course  the  gospel  he  never  fully  preaches,  and  the  offer 
of  salvation  he  never  fully  makes  to  sinners.  We  re¬ 
mark,  lastly,  that  objections,  such  as  these,  come  with 
.in  ill  grace  from  those  who  admit  the  doctrine  of  elec¬ 
tion  to  salvation.  We  really  are  compelled  to  believe, 
that  .if  a  definite  atonement  limit  the  gospel  offer,  and 
takes  away  from  the  warrant  of  faith,  a  particular  and 
infallible  election  must  equally  limit  the  display  of  grace, 
and  abridge  the  ground  of  trust.  This,  we  are  assured, 
is  not  the  case.  We  can  preach  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God  fully,  to  sinners  of  every  rank  and  grade,  and 
yet  believe  and  teach  that  the  purpose  of  God  in  elec* 
tion,  and  the  virtue  of  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  are  of 
equal  extent,  and  equally  limited. 

Our  readers,  we  think,  will  not  require  us  to  detain 
long,  in  the  exposure  of  that  view  of  this  subject,  which 
represents  Christ  ns  dying  for  all  men,  not  indeed  to 
purchase  for  them  spiritual  and  eternal  life,  but  merely 
the  advantage  of  some  temporal  benefits,  and  particular- 
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ly,  that  the  gospel  may  be  preachotl  to  them.  Of  coji* 
sequence  the  gospel  which  they  conteiiw  for,  to  be 
preuched  to  all,  inclinles  not  theproposal  of  spiritual 
and  eternal  life.  Or  do  they  mean  to  reason  thus  : — 
Jesus  Christ  died  for  all  men,  for  the  reprobate  as  well 
as  for  the  elect ;  only  that  he  might  have  eternal  life 
olTered  to  him  :  That  is,  Christ  purchased  for  him  a 
temporal  benefit,  that  he  might  offer  him  eternal  life! 
Alas  !  the  mental  state  of  those  where  such  logic  is  toN 
orated.  Pitiable  is  the  state  of  those  where  such  thco- 
togy  prevails ! 

In  conclusion,  we  sincerely  lament  the  prevalence  of 
views  so  discordant  with  truth,  as  are  found  to  exist,  on 
tliis  great  and  fundamenUU  article  of  the  Christian’s 
I’dith.  We  deplore  the  various  acceptations  of  it  by 
Arminians  of  every  cast ;  but  especially  we  deprecate 
the  deadly  influence  of  the  Hopkinsian  heresy  on  this 
point,  connected  as  k  is  with  an  almost  endless  chain  of 
errors^  that  obliterate  from  the  scheme  of  its  advocates, 
nearly  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  gospel  oi'  the  Saviour, 
and  whatever  IS  pecnliar  in  the  growd^of  the  Christian’s 
consolation.  The  modern  Arminian,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  though  shackled  with  unscriptural  conditions, 
still  retains  the  radical  idea  of  atonement,  the  substitu- 
tionary  nature  of  tbe  sacrifice  of  'Christ.  Amidst  all 
the  trumpery  oi  the  Roman  ebnreb,  a  glimmcriiig  ray 
of  light  directs  the  eye  of  the  sinner  to  the  substitution* 
ary  nature  of  tbe  oblation  of  tbe  Son  of  God.  In  some 
remote  corners  of  that  dark  edifice  of  superstition,  will 
be  found  individuads  of  tbe  Augustine  order,  who  direct 
Iheir  followers  in  this  distinguishing  article  of  the  be- 
Itevci’s  creed.  That  in  the  Hopkinsian  synagogue, 
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where  the  sygteni  is  understood  and  followed  out,  not^ 
solltiiry  «;leam  of  evangelical  light  is  spread  upon  this 
ground  of  the  sinner’s  hope.  All  is  gloom.  The  apo¬ 
logy  of  good  men,  too  nearly  allied  to  the  advocates  of 
this  scheme  of  infidelity  disguised,  sometimes  is,  that 
the  nonsense  rmd  errors  of  llopkinsianism,  are  not  un- 
<lerstood,  and  consequently  not  acted  on  hy  most  of  its 
nominal  advocates  ;  of  course  they  may  still  he  really 
<lcvout.  Admitting  all  the  force  of  this  apology,  it  still 
presents  a  painful  view  of  those  sections  of  the  cfjurch, 
where  this  heresy  prevails.  At  best,  it  is  making  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  the  mother  of  their  devotion, 
in  another,  but  perhaps  not  in  a  better  sense,  than  that 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  hope  our  readers  will 
allow  us  to  remind  them  that  enlightened  views  of 
Cod,  ami  of  his  plan  of  grace,  constitute  a  part  of  that 
holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. — 
Let. us  then  understand  this  subject  correctly  and  ex¬ 
tensively,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  embracing  it  by  a  liv¬ 
ing  fmth,  be  it  our  daily  care  to  exemplify  its  power 
upon  the  heart,  in  a  life  which  adorns  thi  doctrine  of 
^iodnur  Saviour. 
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K'NOX's  FIRST  INTERVIEW  WITH  QVEEN  MARY. 

‘‘  Soon  after  her  arrival,  Queen  Mary,  whether  of 
her  own  accord  or  by  advice  is  uncertain,  sent  for  Knox 
to  the  palace,  and  held  a  long  conversation  with  him,  in 
the  presence  of  her  brother,  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews. 
She  seems  to  have  expected  to  aive  him  into  submission 
hy  her  authority,  if  not  to  confound  him  by  her  argu¬ 
ments.  But  the  bold  freedom  with  which  he  replied 
:o  all  her  charges,  and  vindicated  his  own  conduct, 
ronvinced  her  that  the  one  expectation  was  not  more 
vain  than  the  other ;  and  the  impression  which  she 
wished  to  make  was  left  on  her  own  mind.  She  accu¬ 
sed  him  of  raising  her  subjects  against  her  mother  and 
herself;  of  writing  a  book  against  her  just  authority, 
which  (she  said)  she  w^ould  cause  the  most  learned  in 
Europe  to  answer;  of  being  the  cause  of  sedition  and 
bloodshed  when  he  was  in  England  ;  and  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  his  purposes  by  magical  arts. 

To  these  heavy  charges  Knox  replied,  that,  if  to 
teach  the  truth  of  God  in  sincerity,  to  rebuke  idolatry, 
and  exhort  a  people  to  worship  God  according  to  his 
word,  were  to  excite  subjects  to  rise  against  their  prin¬ 
ces,  then  he  stood  convicted  of  that  crime  ;  for  it  had 
pleased  God  to  employ  him,  among  others,  to  disclose 
unto  that  realm  the  vanity  of  the  papistical  religion, 
with  the  deceit,  pride,  and  tyranny  of  the  Roman  anti¬ 
christ.  But  if  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  bis  right 
worship  were  the  most  powerful  inducements  to  sub¬ 
jects  cordially  to  obey  their  princes  (as  they  certainly 
were,)  be  was  innocent.  Her  Grace,  he  was  penoa* 
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ded  had  at  present  ns  unfeigned  obedience  from  the 
proteslants  of  Scotland,  as  ever  her  father  or  any  of 
her  ancestors  had  from  those  called  bishops.  With 
respect  to  what  had  been  reported  to  her  Majesty, 
concerning  the  fruits  of  his  preaching  in  England,  he 
was  glad  that  his  enemies  laid  nothing  to  his  charge  but 
what  the  world  knew  to  be  false.  If  any  ol  them  coulu 
]»rove,  that  in  any  of  the  places  where  he  had  resided 
there  was  either  sedition  or  mutiny,  he  would  confess 
liimsclf  to  be  a  malefactor.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  in  Berwick, 
where  bloodshed  among  the  soldiers  had  formerly  been 
common,  God  so  blessed  his  weak  labours,  that  there 
was  as  great  quietness  during  the  time  he  resided  in  it, 
as  there  was  at  present  in  Edinburgh.  The  slander 
of  practising  magic  (an  art  which  he  had  condemned 
wherever  he  preached)  he  could  more  easily  bear, 
when  he  recollected  that  his  master,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
had  been  defamed  as  one  in  league  with  Belzebub.  As 
to  the  book  w  hich  seemed  so  highly  to  offend  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  he  owned  that  he  wrote  it,  and  was  willing  that 
all  the  learned  should  judge  of  it.  He  understood  that 
an  Englishman  had  wrilten  against  it,  but  he  had  not 
read  hini.  If  he  had  stifficiently  confuted  his  arguments, 
and  established  the  contrary  propositions,  he  would 
confess  his  error ;  but  to  that  hour  he  continued  to 
think  himself  alone  more  able  to  sustain  the  things  affir¬ 
med  in  that  work  than  any  ten  in  Europe  were  to  con¬ 
fute  them. 

‘•You  think  I  have  no  just  authority?”  said  the 
queen.  “Please  your  Majesty  (replied  he,)  learned 
men  in  all  ages  have  haJ  their  judgments  free,  and 
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N  most  commonly  disagreeing  from  the  common  jadg- 
[  ment  of  the  world  ;  such  also  have  they  published  both 
with  pen  and  tongue  ;  notwithstanding,  they  themselves 
'  have  lived  in  the  common  society  with  others,  and  have 
borne  patiently  with  the  errors  and  imperfections  which 
they  could  not  amend.  Plato  the  philosopher  wrote  his 
book  Of  the  Commonwealth^  in  which  he  condemned 
many  things  that  then  were  maintained  in  the  w  orld, 
and  required  many  things  to  have  been  reformed  ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding,  he  lived  under  such  policies  as 
then  were  universally  received,  without  farther  troub¬ 
ling  of  any  state.  Even  so,  madam,  am  1  content  to  do, 
in  uprightness  of  heart,  and  with  a  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience,’*  He  added,  that  his  sentiments  on  that 
subject  should  be  confined  to  his  own  breast ;  and  that* 
if  she  refrained  from  persecution,  her  authority  would 
not  be  hull,  either  by  him,  or  Kis  book,  .‘‘which  was 
written  most  especially  against  that  wicked  Jesabell  cf 
England.” 

‘‘But  ye  spake  of  woman  in  general,”  said  the  queen. 
“Most  true  it  is,  madam  ;  yet  it  appearcth  to  me,  that 
wisdom  should  persuade  j'our  Grace  never  to  raise 
trouble  for  that  which  to  this  day  has  not  troubled 
your  Majesty,  neither  in  person  nor  in  authority  :  for 
of  late  years  many  things,  which  before  were  held  sta¬ 
ble,  have  been  called  in  doubt ;  yen,  they  have  born 
plainly  impugned.  But  yet,  madam,  I  am  assured  th:.t 
neither  protestant  nor  papist  shall  be  able  to  prove,  that 
any  such  question  was  at  any  time  moved  either  in  pub¬ 
lic  or  in  secret.  .  Now,  madam,  if  I  had  intended 
have  troubled  your  estate,  because  ye  area  woman,  I 
would  have  chosen  a  time  more  convenient  for  that 
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purpose,  than  I  can  do  now,  when  your  presence U  j 
within  the  realm.” 

Changing  the  subject,  she  charged  him  with  having 
taught  the  people  to  receive  a  religion  different  from 
that  allowed  by  their  princes  ;  and  asked,  if  this  was  not 
contrary  to  the  divine  command,  that  subjects  should 
obey  their  rulers  ?  He  replied  that  true  religion  de¬ 
rived  not  its  original  or  authority  from  princes,  but 
from  the  eternal  God  ;  that  princes  w^ere  often  most  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  true  religion  ;  and  that  subjects  were  not 
bound  to  frame  their  religion  according  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  their  rulers,  else  the  Hebrews  would  have  been 
bound  to  adopt  the  religion  of  Pharaoh,  Daniel  and  his 
associates,  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Darius,  and  the 
primitive  Christians  that  of  the  Roman  Emperors. — 
“Yea,”  replied  the  queen,  qualifying  her  assertiDn  ; 
“but  none  of  these  men  raised  the  sword  against  their 
princes.”  “Yet  you  cannot  deny,”  said  he,  “that 
they  resisted ;  for  those  who  obey  not  the  command¬ 
ment  given  them,  do  in  some  sort  resist.”  “  But  they 
resisted  not  with  the  sword,”  rejoined  the  queen,  pres¬ 
sing  home  the  argument. .  “  God,  madam,  had  not  giv- 
en  unto  them  the  power  and  the  means.”  “  Think 
you,”  said  the  queen,  “  that  subjects,  having  the  power 
may  resist  their  princes?”  “  If  princes  exceed  their 
bounds,  madam,  no  doubt  they  may  be  resisted,  even 
by  power.  For  no  greater  honour,  or  greater  obedi¬ 
ence,  is  to  be  given  to  kings  and  princes,  than  God  has 
commanded  to  be  given  to  father  and  mother.  PiUt  the 
father  may  be  struck  with  a  phrenzy,  in  w  hich  he  would 
ilay  his  children.  Now,  madam,  if  the  children  arise, 
join  together,  apprehend  the  lather,  take  the  sword 
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lirom  him,  biud  his  hands,  and  keep  him  in  prison,  till 
the  phrenzy  be  over  ;  think  you,  madam  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  do  any  wrong?  Even  so,  madam,  is  It  with  prin¬ 
ces  that  would  murder  the  children  of  God  that  are 
subject  unto  them.  Their  blind  zeal  is  nothing  but  a 
mad  phrenzy  ;  therefore,  to  take  the  sword  from  them, 
to  bind  their  hands,  and  to  cast  them  into  prison,  till 
they  be  bronght  to  a  more  sober  mind,  is  no  disobedi¬ 
ence  against  princes,  but  just  obedience,  because  it 
airreeth  with  the  will  of  God.’’ 

The  queen,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  her  cou¬ 
rage  in  reasoning,  was  completely  overpow  ered  by  this 
bold  answer  :  her  countenance  changed,  and  she  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  silent  stupor.  Her  brother  spoke  to  her, 
and  inquired  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness  ;  but  she  made 
no  reply.  At  length,  recovering  herself,  she  said, 
‘‘Well  then,  I  perceive  that  my  subjects  shall  obey 
you,  and  not  me.  and  will  do  what  they  please,  and  not 
what  I  command  ;  and  so  must  I  be  subject  to  them,  and 
not  they  to  me.”  “God  forbid!”  answered  Knox, 
“  that  ever  I  take  upon  me  to  command  any  to  obey  me, 
or  to  set  subjects  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  pleases 
them.  But  my  travel  is,  that  both  princes  and  sub¬ 
jects  may  obey  God.  And  think  not  madam,  that  wrong 
is  done  you,  when  you  are' required  to  be  subject  unto 
God  ;  for  it  is  he  who  subject?  people  under  princes, 
and  causes  obedience  to  be  given  unto  them.  He 
craves  of  kings,  that  they  be  as  foster-fathers  to  his 
church,  and  commands  queens  to  be  nurses  to  his  peo¬ 
ple.  And  this  subjection,  madam,  unto  God  and  his 
church,  is  the  greatest  dignity  that  flesh  can  get  upon 
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the  face  of  the  earth  ;  for  it  shall  raise  them  to  eyerhs- 
ting  glory.” 

“But  you  are  not  the  church  that  I  will  nourish,'* 
said  the  queen  :  “  I  will  defend  the  church  of  Rome ; 

.  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  true  church  of  God.”  “  Your 
xvilly  madam,  is  no  reason  ;  neither  doth  your  thought 
make  the  Roman  harlot  to  be  the  true  and  immaculate 
spouse  of  Jesus  Christ.  Wonder  not,  madam,  that  I 
call  Rome  an  harlot,  for  that  church  is  altogether  pol¬ 
luted  with  all  kinds  of  spiritual  fornication,  both  in  doc¬ 
trine  and  manners.”  He  added,  that  he  was  ready  to 
prove  that  the  Romish  church  had  declined  farther 
from  the  purity  of  religion  taught  by  the  apostles,  than 
the  Jewish  church  had  degenerated  from  the  ordinan¬ 
ces  which  God  gave  them  by  Moses  and  A<aron,  at  the 
lime  when  they  denied  and  crucified  the  son  of  God. — 
“  My  conscience  is  not  so,”  said  the  queen.  “Con¬ 
science,  madam,  requires  knowledge  ;  and  1  fear  that 
right  knowledge  you  have  none.”  She  said,  she  had 
both  heard  and  read.  “  So,  madam,  did  the  Jews  who 
crucified  Christ they  read  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  heard  them  interpreted  after  their  manner..  Have 
YOU  heard  any  teach  but  such  as  the  pope  and  cardinals 
have  allowed  ?  and  you  may  be  assured,  that  such  will 
speak  nothing  to  offend  their  own  estate.” 

“  You  interpret  the  scriptures  in  one  way,”  said  the 
queen  evasively,  “  and  they  in  another:  whom  shall 
I  believe,  and  who  shall  be  judge?”  “You  shall  be¬ 
lieve  God  who  plainly  speaketh  in  his  word,”  replied 
the  Reformer,  “  and  farther  than  the  word  teacheth 
you,  you  shall  believe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

^The  word  of  God  is  plain  in  itself;  if  there  is  any  ob- 
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scurity  in  one  place,  the  Holy  uhost,  who  is  never  con¬ 
trary  to  himself,  explains  it  more  clearly  in  other  pla¬ 
ces,  so  that  there  can  remain  no  doubt,  but  unto  such  as 
are  obstinately  ignorant.”  As  an  example,  he  selected 
one  of  the  articles  in  controversy,  that  concerning  the 
sacrament  of  the  supper,  and  proceeded  to  shew',  that 
the  popish  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  des¬ 
titute  of  all  foundation  in  scripture..  But  the  queen, 
who  was  determined  to  avoid  all  discussion  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  her  creed,  interrupted  him,  by  saying,  that  she 
was  uncible  to  contend  with  him  in  argtiment,  but  if  she 
had  those  present  whom  she  had  heard,  they  would  an¬ 
swer  him.  “xMadam,”  replied  the  Reformer  fervently, 
would  to  God  that  the  learuedest  papist  in  Europe,  and 
he  whom  you  would  best  believe,  were  present  with 
your  Grace  to  sustain  the  argument,  and  that  you  would 
wait  patiently  to  hear  the  matter  reasoned  to  the  end  ! 
for  then,  I  doubt  not,  madam,  but  you  would  hear  the 
vanity  of  the  papistical  religion,  and  how  little  ground  it 
hath  ia  the  word  of  God.”  “  Well,”  said  6he,  “  you 
may  perchance  get  that  sooner  than  you  believe.”  “As¬ 
suredly,  if  ever  I  get  that  in  my  life,  1  get  it  sooner  than 
I  believe  ;  for  the  ignorant  papist  cannot  patiently  rea¬ 
son,  and  the  learned  and  crafty  papist  will  never  come, 
ia  your  audience,  madam,  to  have  the  ground  of  their 
religion  searched  out.  When  you  shall  let  me  see  the 
contrary,  I  shall  grant  myself  to  have  been  deceived  in 
that  point.”  '  _ 
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PERSECUTIO!C. 

An  Eeclesiastical  Memoir  of  Essex-Street  Religious  So¬ 
ciety,  Boston,  In  a  serious  of  Letters  addressed  to 
some  gentlemen  of  this  city, 

**  The  Tvisdam  that  is  from  above  is^first  rrnE  then  peacea* 
ble.'^ — St.  James. 

“  Being  defamed  ve  entreat — St.  Paul. 

Boston^  1823.  pp,  128.  Cro. 

We  review  this  pamphlet  as  it  affords  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  laying  before  our  readers,  some  account  of 
the  mode  of  transacting  ecclesiastical  business  in  the 
Congregational  churches  of  New-England,  with  which, 
we  presume,  many  of  them  are  not  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed! — and  of  the  state  of  what  is  called  the  orthodox 
interests  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

The  Rev.  James  Sabine,  pastor  of  a  congregrttion 
called  the  Essex-Street  Religious  Society,  in  Boston,  is 
the  writer  of  the  Memoir.  We  have  the  means  of 
knowing  that  the  character  of  the  writer  as  an  author, 
a  faithful  preacher,  and  as  a  Christian,  has  been"  very 
respectable  in  Boston.  We  have  heard  him  well  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Codman,  of  Dorchester, 
whom,  it  appears  from  the  Memoir,  he  and  the  Essex- 
street  congregation,  now  consider  their  enemy.  The 
Memoir  is  written  agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  the  Es- 
sex-street  congregation  in  their  name,  and  they  are  the 
publishers. 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  make  ourselves  a  party 
in  the  controversy  between  the  congregation,  and  those 
who  are  called  the  orthodox  party  in  Boston  and  its 
vicinity,  we  may  fairlj  presume  that  the  narrative  con- 
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tained  in  a  Memoir  published  on  the  spot,  by  a  respecta¬ 
ble  congregation,  and  uncontradicted,  is  substantially  a 
correct  exhibition  of  matters  of  fact.  We  give  an  out¬ 
line  of  them. 

The  Congregational  church  in  the  city  of  St.  Johns, 
the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  through  the  agency  of 
Mr.  Parker,  a  merchant  of  that  island,  procured  for 
their  pastor,  the  Rev.  James  Sabine,  an  Independent 
clergyman,  of  Scotland.  His  settlement  in  St.  Johns 
took  place  ia  1816.  In  November,  1817,  the  dreadful 
tires,  of  which  most  of  our  readers  are  apprized,  al¬ 
most  laid  waste  the  city,  and  reduced  Mr.  S’s.  congre¬ 
gation  to  such  a  state  of  poverty,  as  to  render  them 
unable  to  afford  him  a  competent  support.  Previously 
to  the  burning  of  the  city,  Mr.  Parker  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Melledge  had  emigrated  to  Boston.  It  was  natural 
for  Mr.  Sabine  to  look  to  Mr.  Parker  for  advice,  as  to 
what  course  he  should  pursue.  He  wrote  to  him  and 
3Jr.  Melledge,  on  the  subject  of  a  settlement  in  Boston. 
After  consultation  with  Dr.  Morse,  they  encouraged 
him  by  letter  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  congregation 
in  Boston,  where  he  arrived  with  his  family  in  July, 

1818.  After  his  arrival,  he  rented,  at  his  own  risk, 
Boylston  Hall,  ten  dollars  a  week,  in  which  he 
preached  every  Sabbath.  In  the  month  of  January, 

1819,  letters  missive  were  sent  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
l>ouring  congregations,  calling  a  council  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  congreg-ation,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Mr.  Sabine.  The  congregational  council  is  analagous 
to  a  presbytery,  but  is  not  a  court,  composed  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  number  of  members,  nor  has  it  any  juris<lictioni 
except  in  the  special  business  for  w  hich  it  is  conveneii. 
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Its  convention  is  by  what  are  called  letters  missive,  or 
letters  of  invitation  from  the  congregation  in  which  the 
business  is  to  be  transacted.  The  congregation  select, 
ad  libitum^  the  members  who  shall  compose  the  council: 
and  it  often  happens  that  one  party  in  a  congregation 
'  ^  succeeds  in  its  measures  by  a  council  of  its  selection, 

^  another  party  in  the  same  congregation  convenes  a  coun- 

i  cil  of  another  character,  which  sets  aside  the  antece¬ 

dent  proceedings,  and  gives  its  sanction,  or  rather  ad¬ 
vice  to  adverse  measures.  The  council  is  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  assume  any  other  than  advisory  power,  and  its 
decision  is  called  the  result.  But  this  result,  except 
where  an  adverse  council  is  convened,  has  generally 
the  same  weight,  as  the  decision  of  a  presbytery  io 
Presbyterian  bodies,  though,  as  it  is  an  advice  only,  the 
^  parties  are  not  bound  to  a  compliance.  Licensure  to 

preach  the  gospel,  ordination  to  the  ministry,  installa- 
tion  to  pastoral  charge,  the  denization  of  congrega¬ 
tions,  &.C.  are  deeds  of  council.  When  the  council  is 
convened,  its  forms  of  procednee  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Presbyterial  court.  When  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  a  number  or  persons  are  brought  together,  to 
form  a  worshipping  assembly,  it  is  called  the  gathering 
of  a  church. 

Mr.  Sabine  had  gathered  seventeen  members,  who, 
by  letters  missive  convened  a  council,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Morse  was  moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cod- 
man,  scribe.  By  this  council,  the  congregation,  known 
ki  the  Ecclesiasiical  Memoir,  by  the  name  of  Essex- 
Street  Religious  Society,  ^was  organised,  and  Mr.  Sab¬ 
ine  installed  as  its  pastor. 

‘  Measures  were  now*  taken  by  the  new  congregation 
for  the  ere^'tion  of  a  church,  which  was  built  on  Essex- 
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street,  at  an  expense  of  32,000  dollars.  A  larje  part  of 
the  property  vested  in  the  Essex-street  church,  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  Parker,  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  Mr.  Sabine  from  Scotland  to  St.  Johns,  and 
afterwards  to  Boston.  The  Memoir  complains  that  this 
gentleman  assumed  an  improper  degree  of  controul 
over  the  building  of  the  house,  and  the  rtsc.d  transac¬ 
tions  of  the, church  and  congregation"*^ — that  the  pews 
were  offered  for  sale,  at  the  rate  of  25  percent  above 
the  cost  of  the  house,  and  that  sales  were  prevented  by 
nhat  the  applicants  considered  an  imposition.  The 
prospects  of  Mr.  Parker  w’ere  not  realized  in  the  sale 
of  pews,  and  he  ascribed  the  failure  to  Mr.  Sabine's 
ministry.  lie  complained  that  his  minister  preached 
too  plainly  against  Socinianism,  and  other  opinions  pre¬ 
valent  in  Boston — we  presume  the  Hopkinsian  errors. 
This,  we  believe,  was  the  real  ground  of  all  the  trou¬ 
bles  in  which  Mr.  Sabine  and  his  congregation  have 
been  involved.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morse,  so  distinguished  as  the  author  of  a  geography, 
gazetteer,  kc.  was  driven  from  his  congregation,  in  his 
old  age,  for  his  faithfulness,  by  the  intrigues  and  perse¬ 
cution  of  heretics.  The  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Codman, 
of  Dorchester  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  held,  with  great 
iliflSculty,  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Dorchester  congre¬ 
gation,  and  the  opposition  made  to  him,  was  on  account 
of  bis  reputation  for  orthodoxy  ;  and  we  have  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  Dr.  Codman,  made  to  ourselves,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  his  wealth,  which  enabled  him  to  procure  a 
large  interest  in  the  property  of  the  congregation,  he 

•la  New-England  phraseoUgy,  the  word  Churchy  refers 
to  the  ’members  in  communion:  the  word  Congre^atieny 
inclades  also  the  pcw  holders. 
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would  have  been  driven  from  hi*;  post.  Park-street 
congregation,  where  the  Uev.  Dr.  Griffin  was  formerlv 
settled  as  pastor,  had  very  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with  many  years,  on  tlie  same  grounds,  and  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  failed,  had  men  of  property  abandoned 
their  pastor,  as  Mr.  Sabine's  have  him.  If  we  may  relv 
on  the  facts  recorde<i  in  the  Memoir,  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Mclled^e  had  too  little  attachment  to  soundness  in 
the  faith,  to  risk  the  property  which  they  had  vested  in 
I’ssex-strect  church,  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 
Mr.  Sabine  must  be  abandoned  for  some  pastor  of 
Easier  faitli,  who  would  prophecy  smoother  things  to 
die  good  people  of  Boston.  We  are  sorry  to  sec  some 
♦’f those  who  arc  called  orthodox  clergy,  and  from  whom 
'he  public  expected  better  things,  charged  with  abet¬ 
ting  this  abandonment  of  a  faithliil  minister,  and  advis¬ 
ing  him  to  resign  his  charge  and  return  to  Scotland,  on 
pretence  of  want  of  health,  or  to  emigrate  to  New-York, 
wher*,  he  was  told,  his  doctrines  and  preaching  would 
be  more  acceptable.  With  this  advice  he  would  not 

comply.  The  wealthy  and  discontented  now  sought  for 

% 

a  council.  Mr.  Sabine  and  his  friends,  whom  the  Me¬ 
moir  represents  as  a  very  large  majority,  consented  to 
‘he  measure  of  calling  a  council,  provided  the  object  of 
M  convention  was  to  put  the  pastor  of  Essex-street  on 
the  trial  of  his  character^  and  not  to  inquire  into  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  dismissing  him  from  his  pastoral  charge. — 
The  council  was  called,  and  convened  in  February, 
1822.  Eight  churches  were  represented  in  council. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover,  w^ai  chosen  Modera¬ 
tor,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Storrs,  of  Braintree,  and  Fay, 
of  Charleston,  were  chosen  Scribes.  No  charge^ 
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ihoagli  earnestly  (Icmandcd,  h;wl  been  pnt  Into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Sabine,  as  indeed  it  never  was  intended  to  bring 
any  charge  against  his  ministerial  or  personal  character, 
hut  only  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  his  dismissal. 
Mr.  iSjbine  still  resisted  the  question  of  expediency, 
blit  on  tills  tlie  council  entered.  However,  in  Ibis 
jioint,  some  of  the  testimony  sheds  no  little  light  on  the 
whole  transaction.  One  witness  says,  (p.  50,)  :  “That 
he  always  considered  Mr.  Sabine’s  preaching  too  contro¬ 
versial,  that  he,  (Mr.  S.)  insisted  upon  some  doctrinei, 
particularly  such  as  w  ere  in  opposition  to  Unitirinnism, 
with  too  much  pertinacity.  He  (the  witness)  thought 
it  rather  belonged  to  professors  of  college,  to  defend 
the  gospel,  and  that  Mr.  S.  had  not  leisure  to  compose 
or  preach  sermons  of  such  character.  Mr.  S.  had  ex¬ 
posed  himself  to  remarks  by  such  preaching,  and  there-  . 
tore  it  was  his  opinion  that  Mr.  S.  cotild  not  build 
Kssex-street.” 

The  result  (or  decision)  of  the  council  is  a  curious 
document,  occupying  more  than’  five  closely  printed, 
large,  octavo  pages.  We  should  be  glad  did  our  roonj 
permit  us  to  lay  the  wKole  document  before  our  rea¬ 
ders.  It  is  signed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  reported  it  to  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  probably  its  writer.  The  result  speaks  highly 
in  commendation  of  Mr.  Sabine.  “We  wish’’  say  the 
council,  p.  68,  “the  public  to  know  that  in- these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  no  accusations  have  been  preferred  against 
the  character  of  Mr.  Sabine.  Instead  of  impeaching 
him,  his  opposers  have,  in  several  instances,  expressed 
their  confidence  in  bis  piety,  and  his  desire  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  in  the  ministry.  In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
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nnd  from  all  we  have  known  of  our  reverend  brother’s 
reputation  and  labours,  and  successes  in  the  service  sf 
the  church,  we  can  cordially  recommend  him  as  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  gospel  to  the  community  at  large,  and  shall 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  perform  towards  him  all  the  acts 
of  brotherly  kindness.”  This  is  a  specimen  of  much 
more  of  the  same  import.  But  after  all,  they  “advise” 
him  to  seek  a  dismission,  and  “advise”  his  friends,  a  ve- 
ry  great  majority,  as  events  shew,  to  give  him  up  cheer¬ 
fully.  For  this  advice  they  assign  but  two  reasons., 
1.  That  some  members  of  the  congregation,  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  him.  2.  The  character  and  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  disaffected  members,  with  their  large  contri¬ 
butions.  We  Bhould  think  all  this  very  strange  in  ec¬ 
clesiastical  proceedings.  One  thing  we  must  admire— 
their  honesty  in  publishing  such  reasons.  For  were  a 
court  in  this  quarter  to  dismiss  a  minister  from  bis 
charge,  because  a  few  rich  men  thought  ill  of  him  for 
fiithful  preaching,  while  the  court  declared  him  “pi¬ 
ous,”  “  possessed  of  talents,”  “  zealous,”  “  making 
great  sacrifices,”  and  “  successful,”  we  fear  they  would 
scarcely  have  honesty  enough  to  publish  the  reasons  of 
their  procedure.  We  must  say,  judging  merely  from 
The  result  of  the  council,  that  there  was  something  pe¬ 
culiarly  hard  iu  this  case.  After  an  able,  zealous,  and 
Jaithful  minister,  by  bard  labour  and  unwearied  dili¬ 
gence,  in  a  strange  land,  has  collected  a  church  of  73 
communicants,  and  a  congregation  of  5  or  600  bearers, 
the  great  body  of  whom  are  affectionately  attached  to 
him,  and  possessing  a  large  family,  dependent  on  him, 
to  decree  (we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  say  advise) 
tliat  he  shall  be  separated  from  aU  these  fruits  of  his 
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labours,  because  he  is  loo  faithful  to  please  a  few  rich 
meo,  seems  to  us  to  indicate  that  there  U  In  the  Ando> 
yer  see,  a  lack  oC  charity  y  to  say  nothing  of  justice,  too 
like  another  see,  long  celebrated  in  the  world.  The 
rtsulty  however,  advises,  thaf  incase  Mr.  Sabine  shall 
comply  with  the  advice,  Ke' shall  be  paid  ^1,000 — what 
u  compensation  for  a  young  and  flourishing  congrega¬ 
tion  1 

Mr.  S.  and  his  congregation  refused  to  comply  with 
the  advice.-  The  Memoir  states  that  of  75  members  of 
Essex-street  church,  all  except  12  adhered  to  Mr.  Sa^ 
bine.^  They  removed  again  to  Boylston  Hall,  where 
500  of  their  bearers  followed  them,  while  only  60  re¬ 
mained  in  Essex-street  church.  The  12  persons  who 
remained  in  Essex-street  meeting  bouse,  were  orga¬ 
nized  into  a  congregation,  by  another  council ;  and  to 
the  great  majority  who  have  been  driven  from  their 
house  by  a  few,  no  compensation  for  their  funds  vested 
in  it,  has  been  made.  Soon  afler  the  Essex-street  con¬ 
gregation  took,  possession  the  second  time  of  Boylston 
Hall,  two  clergymen  gave  notice  to  Mr.  Sabine  that 
sundry  members  of  their  congregations  desired  him  not 
to  appear  among  the  clergy  at  the  monthly  concert  of 
prayer.  Those  (orthodox  !)  ministers  who  delivered 
this  message  sit,  or  have  sat  in  council  and  cenverdion 
with  Unitarian  ministers. 

Mr;.  Sabine  and  bis  congregation  have  been  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  Londonderry  presbytery,  with 
which  they  are  now  in  regular  standing*  This  presby¬ 
tery  Wiis  formerly  connected  with  the  Associate  Re- 
tbrmed  Synod.  This  connection  was  dissolved  on  ae- 
^unt  of  the  use  of  human  compositions  in  the  praise  of 
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(lod,  by  the  ckr{;y  of  that  presbytery,  and  \ry  the  peo¬ 
ple  under  their  care.  They  have  the  reputation  of 
beiij"  orthodox  and  faithful  ministers. 
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(Cnntinuecl  from  page  42.) 

A  few  of  (he  leading  ministers  of  New-England  settled 
upon  some  articles  of  what  is  called  Hopkinsianism, 
devised  the  measures  for  their  propagation,  and  fixed 
the'  period  which  they  thought  would  be  required  for 
securing  their  general  reception,  by  the  eastern  clergy. 
About  the  same  time,  the  symptons  of  declension  froro 
the  ancient  faith  and  purity  ofdoctrine,  became  so  mani¬ 
fest  as  to  alarm  the  country  clergy,  to  the  south  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  To  prevent  the  youth,  who  were  educating,  for 
the  ministry,  from  going  into  institutions,  which  they 
saw  receding  into  heresy,  these  honest  puritans  formed 
one  on  a. plan  suited  to  their  means.  The  youth  were 
placed  at  hoard  in  farm  houses,  visited  and  instructed 
in  various  branches  of  literature  and  theology,  by  the 
neighbouring  ministers,  in  rotation.  This  institution- of 
primitive  simplicity,  was  entitled  the  “Shepherd’s 
Texts,”  and  the  ministers  who. superintended  it  were 
called  visitors.  -  Such  a  mode  of  educating  youth  for 
the  ministry,  and  by  such  orthodox  gentlemen,  as  de¬ 
vised  the  project,  it  was  foreseen  would  greatly  retard, 
if  not  defeat,  the  measures  of  the  Hopkinsian  conclave, 
into  which  the  visitors  of  the  Shepherd’^  Tents  had  not 
been  admitted.  The  scheme  of  establishing  a  large 
and  powerful  theological  school,  that  should  combine 
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the  interest,  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Congregational 
church,  of  the  east,  began  to  be  seriously  meditated;  by 
(he  Hopkinsian  leaders,  and  was  finally  carried  intb'' 
operation  by  the  organization,  and  location  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  It  was  represented  as  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Shepherd's  Tents,  and  the  ostensible  ob¬ 
ject,  was  opposition  to  the  heretical  university  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  country  school  of  divinity  ,  was  abandoned, 
and  the  superintendants  of  the  new  school  at  Andover, 
called  visiters,  in  compliment  to  the  officers  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  institution,  which  was  dissolved.  Men  oi 
wealth  poured  their  treasures  into  the  lap  of  Andover; 
which  soon  became  popular  and  pow'erful.  Organized 
and  governed  by  the  Hopkinsian  cabinet,  we  cease  to 
wonder  that  the  students  of  Andover,  and  the  young 
clergy,  who  issue  from  its  halls,  are  all  efficiently  drill¬ 
ed,  and  expert  in  the  tactics  of  Hopkinsian  mamige- 
ment,  and  warfare — that  the  letters  of  the  pupils,  the 
sermons  of  its  preachers  all  smell  strongly  of  the  Hopkio  - 
sian  lamp,  and  that  it  is  their  sine  qua  non^  in  all  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  literary  measures — especially  preferments. 
The  smallest  man  among  them  is  as  zealous  an  apostle 
of  Hopkinsianism,  and  appears  to  understand  the  tac¬ 
tics,  as  well  as  the  greatest. 

A  few  phrases  comprehend  all  the  mystery  of  this 
new  doctrine  ;  these  phrases  are  measured,  uttered 
with  solemnity,  and  in  an  imposing  tone,  when  the  pul¬ 
pit  or  conversation  is  the  theatre  of  action,  and  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  Sciolists,  and  all  superficial  thinkers,  as  very 
profound.  Their  publications  assume  the  same  airs, 
and  claim  to  be  most  profound.  AH  who  do  not  at  once 
receive  these  dicta^  are  pronounced  to  be  ••  far — very 
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far  behiad  the  theological  improvements  of  the  modtru 


(To  be  continued.) 


COMMEx\CEMENT  OF  THE  MILLENNEUM. 
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Dan.  xii.  7.  “  And  1  heard  the  man  clothed  in  linen, 
which  was  upon  the  waters  of  the  river,  when  he  held 
up  his  rightjtand  and  his  left  hand  unto  heaven,  and 
sware  by  him  that  livelh  for  ever^  that  it  shall  be  for  a 
time  and  times,  and  a  half ;  and  when  he  shall  have 
accomplished  Id  scatter  the  holy  people,  all  these  things 
shall  be  finished.”  The  man  clothed  in  linen  is  Clirist. 
E/.ek.  ix.  2,  Rev.  i.  13,  Ex.  xxviii.  39.  “  That  u 
shall  tc,”  is  Antichrist.  Chee  is  the  original  word, 
what  went  before,  Chap.  xi.  36. “  A  time  and  times, 
and  half  a  time,  is,  a  year,  and  two  years,  and  half  a 
rear — three  years  and  a  half,  or  42  months — 1260 
days,  which  (a  day  to  a  year)  is  1260.years.  This  com¬ 
menced  at  the  date,  of  Justinian’s  decree,  532,  when 
ihe  western  empire,  by  the  emperor  its  head,  declared 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  universal  bead  of  the  church. — 
.Mason  on  Dantcrs, numbers.) 

Add  to  532,  the  1260,  and  we  have  17C2,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Millenneum,  in  politics,  or  which  is 
the  same  thing,  determination  of  the  people  to  be  free. 
But  the  American  congress  first  met  at  the  state  house 
in  Philadelphia,  1774,  which  is  18  years  sooner,  or  the 
difference  between  the  Jewish  and  Gregofiph  year  in 
1260  years.  In  1774,,  then,  the  political  rnillenneum 
commenced,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  we  then  de¬ 
termined  to  be  fre^;  Masoh^  who  is  a  European,  com- 
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i  pates  the  juilgment  to  be  set,  Dan.  xii.  10,  at  the  com- 
i  niencement  of  the  French  revolution.  But  Daniel,  a 
1  Jew,  certainljr  prophecies  by  Jewish  years,  which 
j  makes  the  judgment  of  the  beast  to  be  set,  or  the  na- 
I  lions  to  begin  to  give  his  body  to  the  flame,  1774,  or 
I  I2o0  years,  from  and  after  the  date  of  Justinian’s  dc- 

I 

j  cree. 

I  Rev.  xi.  2.  “  And  tl)e  holy  city  shall  they  tread  un- 
i  (icr  foot  forty  and  two  months.”  They” — the  gen- 
j  tiles,  or  the  Papists  embodied  in  Antichrist,  the  beajjt. 
;j  Here  we  have  42  months,  or  12G0  years  again.  This 
|i  upocalyplic  period,  commenced,  606,  the  date  of  the 
;1  Jecree  of  Phocas,  emperor  of  the  east.  To  606,  add 

j  1260  vears,  and  we  have  1366.  But  these  are  Jewish 
;j  \ears,  for  42  months,  multiplied  by  30,  make  1260. 

1:  Ag;un,  from  the  decree  of  606,  to  1848,  is  1260  ;  there- 
'i  fore  the  commencement  of  the  ecclesiastical  millen¬ 
nium,  will  be  1848,  in  the  United  States,  and  .18  years 
after,  1866,  in  Europe. 

To  sum  up  th^»  computation  : — From  the  date  of 
Justinian’s  decree,  532,  to  the  first  session  of  our  con¬ 
gress,  is  1260  Jewish  years:  and  to  that  of  Franco, 
1260  Gregorian  years.  From  606,  the  dale  of  Pbocus’ 

:  decree,  to  1848,  is  1260  Jewish  years,  and  to  1866,  is 
[  also  1260. 


SABBATH  VIOLATION. 

Error  and  vice  are  sometimes  found  in  such  connec¬ 
tions,  that  they  seem  to  think  themselves  secure  from 
censure.  Docs  any  speaker  at  a  Bible  Society  anniver¬ 
sary  utter  error,  he  thinks,  probably,  that  the  augusP 
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character  of  the  institution,  will  effectually  shield  hii^ 
from  censure.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are 
some  men,  who,  we  would  hope  from  ignorance,  will 
not  fail^  if  any  one  honestly  warns  society  against  er¬ 
roneous  opinions,  uttered  on  such  an  occasion,  to 
charge  him  with  issuing  bulls  against  Bible  Societm,^ 
It  is,  however,  precisely  in  such  connections  that  evil 
works  the  greatest  mischief. 

When  the  pestilence  raged  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
in  1822,  those  who  emplojed  workmen  to  erect  tem¬ 
porary  store  houses  and  habitations  pn  the  Lord’s  day^ 
probably  thought  that  public  sympathy  would  not  allow 
any  friend  of  religion  to  censure  their  breach  of  Sab¬ 
bath. 

Amidst  the  congratulations  tendered  to  General  La 
Fayette,  on  his  arrival  in  our  country,  many  seem  to 
have  acted  on  the  principle,  that  when  they  were  doing 
honour  to  so  distinguished  a  personage,  the  laws  of 
God  might  be  safely  violated.  Hence  he  was  greeted 
with  dancing  parties,  tea  parties,  visits  of  ceremony, 
the  firing  of  cannon,  and  other  demonstrations  of  re¬ 
joicing  on  the  day  of  sacred  rest — such  demonstrations 
as  would,  on  that  day,  have  been  deemed  altogether 
indecent,  in  almost  any  other  case.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  this  kind,  was  exhibited  in  making  pre* 
parations  for  the  fete,  or  ball,  at  Castle  Garden,  in  New- 
York.  No  less  than  two  hundred  mechanics  were 
openly  employed  in  working  at  the  garden,  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  preceding  the  ball,  in  fitting  up  the  garden.  Tai¬ 
lors,  00  the  same  Sabbath,  were  laboriously  employed 
in  making  La  Fayette  coats,  &Cv  milliners  in  the  manu^ 
facture  of  La  Fayette  head-dresses,  mantua-makers  in 
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Ubricating  La  Fayette  dresses,  shoe  makers  in  making 
La  Fayette  shoes,  &c.  tc. — all  to  equip  thousands  ol’ 
citizens  for  a  splendid,  ball ! 

That  decent  demonstrations  of  gratitude  should  be 
shown  to  a  distinguished  foreign  nobleman,  who  sacri- 
ii:c(l  so  much  in  the  cause  of  our  liberty  and  independ¬ 
ence,  is  what  every  American  who  loves  his  country, 
auJ  every  friend  to  the  rights  of  man  must  cordially 
approve.  Besides,  a  considerable  moral  effect  may 
be  produced  on  public  sentiment,  in  Europe,  in  favour 
of  the  cause  of  humanity.  But  that  a  people  professing 
Christianity,  should  openly  violate  the  laws  of  the  God 
of  hoaven,  for  the  purpose  of  honouring  ihemselves  nnd 
a  fellow  mortal,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored.  It  has  a  de¬ 
moralizing  effect  upon  both  old  and  young  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  as  it  tends  to  make  them  lightly  esteena  the  laws  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  It  provokes  the  wrath  of  Him  who 
sent  us  La  Fayette  in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  raised 
lip  Washington,  and  made  the  nation  free. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  would  ask  every 
one  of  our  Christian  readers,  whether,  in  forty-eight 
years,  there  have  been  given  as  great  and  numerous 
demonstrations  of  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  of  nations, 
fop  his  goodness  in  rendering  us  an  independant  and 
h.ippy  people,  as  in  a  few  months  have  been  given  to 
one  of  the  instruments  he  raised  up  and  employed  in 
this  great  w^urk  ? 


77ie  Pehal  Lares  of  the  Old  Testament. 


The  following  facts,  selected  from  the  history  of  the 
Church,  before  Christ,  demonstrate  God’s  hatred 
against  the  gross  violation  of  the  first  table  of  the 
Becalogue. 


THE  PENAL  LAWS  OF  THE  OLB  TESTAMENT. 


!•  The  first  commandment.  Exod.  xxxii.  26,  28.*^! 
At  the  command  of  Moses,  3,000  men  were  put  to  the  i 
sword,  for  the  making  and  worshipping  of  the  goldes 
calfi  This  penalty  for  the  Tiolatioa  of  the  first  com- 1 
mandment,  was  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  inflicted  | 
on  a  people  who,  by  eating  the  passover,  had  made  a  | 
profession  of  religion,  and  by  making  and  adoring  the  I 
calf,  had  turned  aside.  It  was  not  enacted  against;  nor  | 
inflicted  upon,  those  who  had  never  had  an  opportuni-  j 
ty  of  knowing  the  true  God.  But  Moses  acted  upon ; 
the  principles  of  a  revelation  which  had  been  formerly  i 
given  to  Noah.  For  Job  was  acquainted  with  the  law  j 
on  this  subject.  Job.  xxxi.  26,  27,  28.  If  be  kissed  his  i 
hand  in  token  of  adoring  the  moon  walking  in  her 
brightness,  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by 
the  judge.”  The  reason  of  the  punishment  was,  that 
\tp  so  doing,  be  would  have  denied  the  God  that  is 
above.  Job  must  have  learned  the  penalty  from  laws 
ihrmerly  given,  certainly  as  ancient  as  Noah.  It  was 
this  very  law  that  Moses  executed  at  Sinai.  The  pen¬ 
alty  is  formally  announced,  Dent.  xiii.  1,  11.  Any 
prophet,  or  dreamer  of  dreams, — any  private  person, 
a  brother,  son,  daughter,  wife,  or  friend,  who  should 
attempt  to  seduce  any  of  the  people,  should  be  deliver¬ 
ed  up  and  put  to  death,  ”  that  all  the  people  might  fear 
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aoil  do  no  more  wickedly.”  -Again,  same  chapter,  12, 
16,  Any  city  that  should  forsake  the  Lord  and  worship 
other  Gods,  w«as  to  be  destroyed.  Chap.  Icviii.  The 
prophet  that  should  prophecy  in  the  name  of  any 
strange  God,  should  be  capitally  punished. 

With  respect  to  the  law  of  destroying  any  city  that 
should  turn  aside  to  idolatry,  we  lind  the  people  of 
Israel  ready  to  act  upon  it,  in  tfie  case  of  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half,  who  erected  an  altar  in  the  borders  of 
Jordan,  at  the  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Josh, 
ixii.  10,  29. 

Num.  XXV.  4,  5.  We  have  an  express  command  of 
God  to  slay  every  roan  that  was  joined  to  Baal-peor. 
This  command  was  given  to  the  Judges  of  Israel,  whose 
business  it  w^as  to  try  c.auses  and  order  criminals  for 
execution.  It  was  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the 
Judge,  as  Job  teaches. 

Deiit.  xvii.  2,  7.  In  the  repetition  of  the  laws,  the 
'command  is  reiterated,  the  crime  defined,  the  law  of 
evidence  settled,  and  the  mode  of  execution  pointed 
out.  The  crime  is  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  or 
any  of  the  host  of  heaven.  When  the  report  of  the 
worship  of  a  false  God,  is  circulated  against  any  one  ; 
witnesses  are  to  be  sought  out  diligently,  and  the  ac« 
cused  put  upon  trial.  Less  than  two  witnesses  cannot 
be  admitted  to  sustain  the  charge.  Should  the  testi* 
mony  of  two  or  three  witnesses  prove  the  fact,  be  it 
found  guilty  of  a  capital  crime.  The  execution  of  the 
criminal  is  to  be  public,  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  where 
he  is  to  be  stoned  to  death.  The  witnesses  are  to  cast 
the  first  stones,  (an  admirable  eecuritjr  against  peijury) 
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then  all  the  people,  that  no  one  might  bear  the  odium  I 
of  being  a  public  executioner.  I 

U.  All  the  penal  laws  which  have  been  recited,  a- 
gainst  the  violation  of  the  first  precept,  nj>ply  herewith 
full  force  ;  for  when  they  turned  jiside  from  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  true  God,  it  was  done  by  engaging  in  tl'.e 
worship  of  images,,  or  idolatry  in  some  form.  Hence, 
wc  find  both  in  the  statute  and  in  tlie  penalty,  the  for¬ 
saking  of  tlie  living  God  and  the  adoration  of  idols  or 
some  other  false  God  united.  Men,  however,  mny 
[)rofes5,  and  it  is  a  fiict,  that  those  who  are  the  leaders 
in  the  worship  of  Images,  do  profess  to  worship,  not  the 
image  itself,  but  some  invisible  deity,  which  they  pre¬ 
tend  it  represents.  The  leaders  in  the  transgression 
at  Sinai,  professed  to  worship  Jehovah  by  the  golden 
calf ;  for  they  say  :  “  These  be  thy  Gods,  O  Israel, 
w  hich  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.”  Exod. 
xxxii.  4.  Not  surely  the  very  calf  of  gold.  No.  They 
umuld  represent  the  God  which  delivered  them  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  as  in  the  likeness  of  an  ox  or  a  calf. 
They,  indeed,  use  the  plural  number, — “  These  bo 
thy  Gods  probably  alluding  to  the  plural  form  of  the 
word  in  the  original,  (J/acem-,)  referring  to  a  trinity  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead.  They,  moreover,  proclaim, 
To-morrow  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord,”  {Leea-ouay)  to 
Jehovah.  To  this  the  Psalmist  refers,  Psal.  cvi.  19, 
20.  “  They  made  ac^f  in  Horeb,  and  worshipped  the 
molten  image.  Thus  they  changed  their  glory  into  the 
similitude  of  an  ox  that  eateth  grass.”  Though  they  I 
pretended  to  worship  Jehovah  under  the  similitude 
{Bthneet^  the  figure)  of  an  ox^  yet^  in  the  Divine  esti- 
matioD,  it  wai  the  adoration,  not  of  Jehovah,  but  of  a 
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inctnHic  calf.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  worship 
God  by  some  other  medium  than  that  which  he  has  ap¬ 
pointed,  it  never  reaches  him,  but  terminates  in  tiie 
'  I'dse  medium  and  so  is  idolatry^  This  is  speciGcaHy 
fhe  sin  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment,  and 
iijiinst  which  the  penalty  was  enacted.  What  this 
penalty  was,  cannot  be  doubted.  Does  Alaeem,  mean 
I  diree  calves,  to  represent  the  three  persons — F atber> 

;  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — one  God  ? 

Jehu  was  anointed  by  the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  to  cut 
I  qS  the  house  of  Ahab,  for  the  w'orship  of  Baal,  which 
he  executed  tremendously^  2  Kings,  x.  23,  28.  When 
‘he  temple  of  Baal  was  tilled  with  priests  employed  in 
I  presenting  tlieir  idolatrous  offerings  to  the  abomina- 
I  lions  of  the  Assyrians,  they  were  all  together  slain  with 
I  the  sword,  by  thecemm^tod  of  the  king.  The  images 
too  were  burnt  with  fire,  and  their  temple ‘demolished, 

!  that  the  people^  who,  daring  the  former  reign,  had  be- 
j  come  attached  to  this  .idolatrous  wor^ip,  might  not 
I  hare  an  opportunity  of  assembling  there  to  practise 
;  superstitious  devotions.  For  all  this,  Jehu’s  outward 
;  conduct  is  commended,  and  rewarded...  v.  36.  '‘And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Jehu,  because  thou  hast  done  well 
ia  executing  that  xehich  ia  right  in  mine  eyes,  and  hast 
(lone  to  the  house  of  Ahab  recording  to  all  that  was  itx 
mine  heart,  thy  children  of  the  fourth  generation  shall 
sit.  on  the  throne  of  Israel.”  The  punishment  execu¬ 
ted  in  cutting  off  the  bouse  of  Ahab  and  the  worship¬ 
pers  of-  Baal,  was  according  to  the  Criminal  law  of  the 
commonwealth,  enacted  by  the  Supreme  Lawgiver.— 
The  images  of  Baal  were  designed  to  represent  the 

supreme  God  or  Jupiter  of  the  Assyrians,— es  tb« 
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calves  of  Dan  antV Bethel,  set  up  by  Jereboam,  were  to 
represent  Jehovah,  who  had  brought  the  children  of 
Jsraelout  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  1  Kings,  xii..38.  The 
punishment  thus  executed,  was  for  the  violation  of  the 
second  precept  of  the  law. 

The  great  altar  erected  by  the  two  tribes  and.abalf, 
I’eferred  to  above,  w\as  formed  after  the^pattern'Of  that 
made  by  Moses  :  and  the,  other  tribes,  that  cossembled 
to  execute  the  penalty,  of  the  law  Aupon  vthem,  had  no 
evidence,  that  their  brethren,  beyond  Jordan,  intended 
to  worship,  at  that  altar,  any.  other  than.the  true  Cod  ; 
but  the  only  place  where  they  were  authorized  to 
offer  sacriiice  was  the  tabernacle.  The  sin  of  which 
they  thought  them  guilty,  was  that  of  worshipping  in  a 
place  not  appointed  by  .the  .Head  of  the  church.  It 
was  then  w  ith  intent  to  ^punish  the  violation  both  of  the 
first  an<l  second  precepts  that  they  assembled. 

Jehoshaphat  .took  aw^ay  the  high  places  and  the 
groves  out  of  Israeli’’  2  Chron.  xvii.  6.  For  this  God 
commends  him.  The  object  of  this  good  king  seems 
to  have  been,  to  tuna  the  people  from  idolatry, ;if  pos¬ 
sible;  by  the  gentle  measure  of  removing  all  tbe^monu- 
ments  of  idolatry.  But  tbis'seems  to ‘have, failed.  rHe 
next  made. a  royal  visitation  of  his.  kingdom,  with  a 
view- to  reclaim  those  who  had  departed  from  the  Lord 
Cod  of  their  fathers;  Chap.  xix.  4.  Ue  next  appoint 
ed  Judges*  in  all  the*  cities,  'and  gave  them  a  splemD 
charge  to  execute  the  laws  with  impartiality  and  firm* 
ness.  V*  6—11.  He  apprehended  no  small  difficulty 
in  the  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  bis  judges  ;,for 
he  says — “  Deal  courageously.”  .3Vje  are  certain  that 
these  officers, .if  they  obeyed.God  and  the  king,.  woul8 
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capital  punishment  oh  idolaters,  who  refused  to 
be  reclaimed.  It  was  on  that  point,  doubtless,  that 
Jehoshaphat  apprehended  the  most  serious  difficulty. 

Joash  was  crowned  king  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
age,  by  Jehoiada,  who  was  regent  during  his  minority, 
by  the  officers  of  the  army,  by  the  Leyiles,  by  the  chief 
of  the  fathers  or  senators,  and  by  all  the  people.  By 
his  coronation,  Athaliah,  the  qyeen  mother,"  a  cruel  and 
idolatrous  princess,  the  daughter  of  Omri,  king  of  Is¬ 
rael,  was  removed.  She  had  mercilessly  slain  all  the 
children  of  the  royal  family,  except  Joash,  to  secure 
the  possession  of  the  throne,  and  had  encouraged  the 
people  in  gross  idolatry.  When  she  attempted  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  tumult,  on  the  day  of  Joash’s  coronation,  she  was 
put  to  death  by  the  command  of  the  regent.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  ratification  of 
n  solemn  covenant  between  the  king  and  people  that 
they  would  be  the  Lord's  ;  the  people  assembled  in  a 
body,  undoubtedly  at  the  order  of  the  regent.;  and  ut¬ 
terly  demolished  the  temple  of  Baal,  with  all  its  images 
and  furniture  ;  and  slew  Matan,  the  high  priest  of 
idolatry.  All  the  acts  of  the  regent  are  ascribed  to  the 
young  king  for  they  were  done  in  his  name.  To  all 
these  doings  God  sets  tho  seal  of  his  approbation. 
Chap.  xxiv.  2.  “  And  Joash  did  that  which  was  right 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  all  the  days  of  Jehoinda  the 
priest.” 

In  the  reformation  by*  Hezekiah,  tuc  high  places, 
the  altars,  the  groves,  the  images,  and  temples  of  idol¬ 
atry,  were  utterly  destroyed,  so  that  there  was  not  one 
left  in  the  territories  of  the  four  tribes — Judah,  Benja¬ 
min,  Ephraim  ami  Maonsseh.  2Chron.  xxxi.  1.  Th,e 
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fpleildoar  of  Ilezekiah’s  talents,  ami  those  of  the  po  v 
erful  men,  who  were  bis  coadjutors  ;  t)ut  especially  i 
great  diffusion  of  the  Spirit  of  Gml,  abashed  idolatry, 
so  th«it  no  resistence  ^aems  to  have  been  made  ;  all  the 
idolators  appear,  at  least  outwardly,  ta  have  been  re¬ 
claimed,  so  that  no  severer  measures,  were  thonghtto 
be  necessary.  The  God  of  Israel  approves,  in  an 
emphatic  manner,  of  those  decisive  measures,  forlhc 
abolition  of  idolatry,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  pure 
worship  of  the  true  God.  “  And  thus  did  Hezekiuit 
'throughout  all  .Tudah,  and  wrought  that  which  was  good 
and  right  and  truth,  before  the  Lord  bis  God.”  y.  20. 

During  the  long  and  wicked  reign  of  Maniisseh,  the 
son  of  ilezekiab,  the  people  relapsed  into  idolatry.  Jo- 
siah,  his  son,  “  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of 
(be  Lord.”  The  temples,  ami  other  implements  of 
idolatry,  that  had  been  reared  in  bis  father’s  reign, 
were  all.  destroyed,  not  only  in  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
but  as  far  as  Napthali,  the  territory  of  Israel  farthest  to 
the  north.  The  bones  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  put  td 
death,  were  burnt  upon  the  altars  ofidolatr}'. 

In  these  penalties,  overt  acts,  and  not  private  opicK 
Mns  respecting  (he  worship  of  God,  were  capitally 
punished.  The  punishment  of  death  was  annexed  to 
the  crime  of  worshipping  idols,  or,  wliich  is  nearly  (he 
s  ime  thing,  of  pretending  to  w  orship  the  true  God,  or 
any  imaginary  gml  by  them  ;  and  the  penalty  respecte^l 
Israe]il<-*s,  who  had  departed  from  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  in  order  to  adore  idols.  Bc-sides  idolatry, 
there  were  other  violations  of  the  second  percept  of 
the  decalogue,  capitally  pnniched.  Exod.  lii.  1^. 

Whosoever  cateth  leavened  bread,  from  the  6rst  day 
until  the  €eventh  *hty,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
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^  his  people.”  The  same  peniilty  is  repeated,  v.  19* 

:  From  the  first  untU  the  seventh  day  of  the  moDth  on 
;  which  they  kept  tlie  passover  ;  and  again,  from  the 
)4th,  the  day  of  the  passover,  until  the  20th  of  the 
month,  all  eating  of  leavened  bread  was  forbidden.  The 
transgression  of  this  statute  was  punished  w  ith  cutting 
off  from  the  congregation  of  Israel.  What  this  cutting 
off  was,  whether  death  by  the  immediate  judgnaent  of 
God,  or  death  inflicted  by  the  magistate,  or  excommu¬ 
nication,  or  banishment,  has  not  been  well  ascertained. 
Possibly  this  form  of  expression  has  been  adopted  to 
cover  all  the  cases  mentioned,  and  to  allow  the  judges 
to  exercise  some  discretion  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  crime.  But  the  word  translated  cut  off,  (w^c//r^ay,) 
properly  signifies  to  take  away  by  a  violent  death.  It 
is  so  used,  Dan.  ix.  26.  “  Messiah  shall  be  cut  off,” 
[Eechrt,)  put  to  death  by  violence.'  In  the  same  sense, 

1  Kings,  xviii.  4.  “  When  Jezebel  cut  off  {Baychreei) 
the  prophets  of  the  Lord.”  In  the  first  of  these  pas¬ 
sages,  the  Septuagent  translation  of  the  original  word  is 
he  shall  be  destroyed  utterly.  It  is  the 
same  in  Dan',  ix.  26,  where  they  do  not  understand 
Msheeh  of  Messiah,  but  of  the  .anointing  of  the  holv 
things,  hence  they  translate  Msheeh  by 
anointing.  Though  they  are  manifestly  in  an  error, 
when  they  make  Messiah  an  appellative^  yet  their  au¬ 
thority  is  of  no  small  weight,  as  to  the  import  of  the 
the  word  Chrt.  In  i  Kings  xviii.  4,  they  render  the 
word  cv  Tu  rxnrria^  in  the  smiting,  i.  e.  the  putting  to 
death.  Indeed  this  word,  when  applied  to  men  or 
animals,  genemlly,  if  not  universally,  signifies  to  LilL 
This  affords,  at  least,  a  strong  presumption  that  in  the 
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penalty  which  we  are  discussing,  it  means  capital  pun* 

ishment.  Bui  we  have  one  instance,  in  which  the  whol^ 

phrase — that  soul  shall  be  cut  ofl  from  among  his  peo« 

jil'j’’ — does  clearly  mean  taking  away  the  life  cf  the 

criminal.  Exod.  xxxi.  14.  “  Every  one  that  dcfilelh 

% 

it,  (the  Sabbath,)  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  :  for 
whosoever  doclh  any  work  therein,  that  soul  shall  be 
out  off  (Achrtuy)  from  amonst  his  people.”  In  this  in¬ 
stance  again,  the  Septuagent  has  But 

what  is  perfectly  decisive  here,  is,  that  the  violator  cf 
the  Sabbath,  “  shall  surely  be  pul  to  death*” 

There  is  scarcely  room  for  any  doubt,  that  the  pen-, 
alty  annexed  to  the  crime  of  eating  leavened  bread, 
was  death  :  after  iffl,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  it  was  to 
]>e  inflicted  by  the  civil  authorities  of  the  nation.  The 
rating  of  blood  was  made  criminal,  and  capital  punish- 
ment  the  penalty  ;  but  God  reserved  its  infliction  ia 
his  own  power.  Lev.  xvii.  16.  “  I  will  even  set  my 
fice  against  that  soul  tkit  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him 
off  from  among  bis  people.”  As  the  power  of  cutting 
off  in  this  case  was  not  delegated  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
so  it  is  higldy  probable,  it  was  not  in  the  crime  relating 
to  the  passover.  This  reasoning  is  fortified  by  the  f  ict, 
that  the  Head  of  the  church,  punishes  the  unworthy 
])ai*ticipation  of  the  Lord^s  supper  in  a  manner  very 
similar*  The  apostle  Paul  tells  the  Christians  at  Cor¬ 
inth,  1  Cor.  xi.  30,  that  for  this  cause,”  unholy  com¬ 
municating,  “  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you 
and  many  sleep.”  The  Head  of  the  church,  had  “  ect 
off”  from  among  their  people,  those  who  slept,  because 
they  hal  not  kept  the  New  Test<unent  passover, 

•  the  unleavened  breml  of  sincerilv  and  trulh.^ 

(To  be  contu.'U 
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The  \e:c-Yo7'k  State  Tract  Sccfcfjj^  was  iiistlluteu  l:isl 
Kebrii.iry,  and  1j;;s  stereotyped  tracts. 

The  IjQjttht  Tract  Society^  in  the  United  States,  liave 
issued  11,000  copies  oi'  12  difl'ereut  tracts. 

The  Baptist  Education  Society. — Receipts  for  the 
vear  ending  June  1,  1324,  were  jj3,97  1.  . 

The  Columbian  (^Baptist)  College. — Receipts  for  the 
year  ending  April  1,  1821,  were  ^9,425  56.  Profes¬ 
sor?  Stiuighton  and  Woods  have  brought  with  them  from 
Jlurope  a' complete  philosophical  Jipparatus  for  the  in¬ 
stitution.  They  received  as  donaliojiS  600  volumes, 
and  ^,1 10  in  cash. 

Baptist  General  Convention. — R.eceipts  for  the  last 
Year,  ^27,403  22. 

Baptist  Education  Society  of  Massachusetts. — Under 
its  care,  between  20  and  30  beneficiaries. 

.imerican  Tract  Society. — ^Number  of  tracts  Issued 
th  j  last  year,  76,000. 

London  Religious  Tract  Society. — Number  oPtracts 
issued  for  the  last  year,  10,012,760.  Total  issued  ia 
25  years,  6 1 ,000,000. 

.  General  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary. — Perma¬ 
nent  fund,  §80,000.. 

Statistics  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Europe. — German 
ny,  17,000", 000.  Denmark,  900,000.  Ferroe  islands, 
4,000.  Iceland,  46,000.  Norway,  700,000.  Swe¬ 
den,  2,800,000.  Russia,  2,500,000.  Total,  22,840,- 

eoo. 

American  Education  Society. — Receipts  for  the  last 
year  §9,000.  It  aiiled  in  the  same  year  198  beneficia¬ 
ries,  disjiersed  over  10  states.  It  is  a  New-Englund 
society. 

Scottish  Universities. — Number  of  students,  Aber¬ 
deen,  640;  St.  Andrews,  200;  Edinburg,  2,100;  Glas¬ 
gow,  1 ,600.  Total,  4,540. 
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Andover  Seminary, — Ministers  educated  since  1809^ 
the  date  of  its  foundation,  335.  Foreign  missionaries, 


23.  Domestic  missionaries,  24. 


Oiaritable  Societies  in  England, — A  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons  have  ascertained  the  revenues  of 
these  institutions  to  the  annual  amount  of  232,709/. 

Total  number  of  Methodists  in  England  and  VVales, 
n, 977, 663. 

Princeiirn  Theological  Seminary. — Number  of  Stu¬ 
dents,  116. 

In  Boston  the  question  whether  those  ministers  who 
are  called  Orthodox,  should  exchange  pulpits  with  So- 
cinians,  is  now  discussing  with  great  earnestness. — 
What  a  question  for  orthodox  ministers  to  discuss  ! 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  philosophical  dis¬ 
course  delivered  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  at  Philadelphia. — 

There  are  half  a  million  of  scholars  at  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  United  States,  and  more  than 
Hiree  thousand  students  at  the  colleges,  which  confer 
degrees.  There  are  twelve  hundred  at  the  theological 
seminaries,  and  inore  than  a  thousand  students  of  law. 
There  are  about  ten  thousand  physicians^  and  upwards 
of  six  thousand'  lawyers.  There  are  about  nine  thou¬ 
sand  places  of  worship,*  and  about  five  thousand  cler¬ 
gymen.  About  four  thousand  and  four  hundred  patents 
liave  been  taken  ouf  for  new  and  useful  inventions, 
discoveries,  and  improvements  in  the  arts.  Between 
two  and  three  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  books  are  an¬ 
nually  published  in  the  United  States.  A  thousand 
newspapers  are  published.  There  are  more  than  one 
hundred  steam-boats,  comprising  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  tons,  navigating  the  Mississippi.*  The  ves- 
sels  of  the  United  States,  by  sea,  perform  theirwoya- 
ges,  on  an  average,  in  one  third  less  time  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  There  are  five  thousand  post  offices,  and  eighty 
thousand  miles  of  post  roads,  and  twelve  thousand  miles 
of  turnpike  road.  There  are  three  thousand  legisla¬ 
tors.  There  are  two  hundred  printed  volumes  of  law 
reports.” — Rel.  Moiu, 
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Sbcietnfor  disseminating  throughout  Ireland  the  PrincU 
pies  of  the  Reformation, 

With  a  view  to  concentrate  the  efforts  now  making 
jn  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church^  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  9th  of  Angnsl,  1823, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  form  “  A  Society  for  Dissemin¬ 
ating  throughout  Ireland  the  Principles  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.’^  A  Provisional  Committee  was  then  formed, 
aod  adjourned  meetings  were  afterwards  held,  at  which 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  as  expressive 
of  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  Society. 

That  the  Society  shall  proceed  by  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  exposure  of  every  erroneous  doctrine,  and  every 
superstitions  practice,  that  can  be  shown,  on  well  iwr- 
credited  testimony,  to  prevail  at  the  present  time 
nmongst  the  ignorant  and  too  credulous  part  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Ireland,  applying  at  the  .same  time  such 
remedies  as  may  tend  to  counteract  them. 

That  all  the  proceeclings  of  the  Society  shall  be  eon- 
ducted  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  love,  uniting  as  far  as 
possible  the  sauviier  in  modo  with  the  foriiter  in  re; 
opposing  and  confuting  error  in  the  plainest  and  strong¬ 
est  language,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  every  term  of 
reproach,  and  emleavouring  affectionately  to  convince 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  its  exertions,  that  its  aim 
is  not  to  wound  their  feelings,  but  to  improve  their  tern* 
poral  and  moral  condition,  as  well  as  to  promote  the 
salvation  of  their  souls  ;  and  that  if  at  times  compelled  to 
cut  deep,  like  a  skilful  surgeon,  it  does  so  not  for  the 
jMirpose  of  giving  the  patient  pain,  but  in  order  to  lead 
to  an  effectual  and  permanent  cure... 

That  wldW^t  the  committee  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
dtlhcuh}*  of  exposing,  without  introducing  politics,  a 
politico-religious  system,  like  that  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Chur  :h,  it  is  resolved,  that  politics  shall  be  avoided 
ns  rmicb  ns  possible  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
and  only  touched  upon  when  absolutely  necessary,  to 
expose  the  superslltious  influence  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  so  w!flr*|y  prevalent  in  Ireland  ; — which 
forming,  as  it  does,  an  impenum  in  ^tnperio^  has  a  pt  w- 
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crfiil  tendency  to  counteract  the  wisest  legislative  en¬ 
actments,  whether  for  the  education,  emplo}mcnt, 
moral  improvement,  or  civil  government  of  those  who 
have  been  taught,  from  their  earliest  days,  to  bow  to 
its  authority  as  divine. 

That  in  all  the  publications  oflhe  Society,  it  shall  be 
the  aim,  not  only  to  expose  error,  but  exhibiband  en« 
force  the  spiritual  truth  with  w  hich  it  is  at  variance- 
combining  two  principles  which  have  been  seldom  acted 
upon  in  conjunction,  viz.  the  refutation  of  error,  and 
the  establishment  of  truth, 

That  the  object  to  which  the  immediate  attention  of 
(he  Society  sh^l  be  directed,  be  the  following  : — 

'  I.  To  open  a  correspondence  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  with  such  persons'  as  may  be  disposed  to  act  towards 
their  Itoman  Catholic  brethren  on  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  obtain  through  their  means  au¬ 
thenticated  information  respecting  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  : —  .  * 

1.  Assemblies  at  wells,  stations  of  pilgrimage,  kc.  for 
religious  purposes  throughout  Ireland,  and  the  proced* 
ings’which  take  place  at  them. 

2.  Miracles  pretended  to  be  wrought— on  whon>*r 
and  the  consequences. 

3.  The  sale  of  charms,  scapulars,  &c, 

4.  The  extent  of  Purgatorian  Societies. 

5.  The  number,  nature,  extent  and  situation  of  Con¬ 
tents,  Jesuit  and  other  Roman  Catholic  religious  estab¬ 
lishments,  whether  for  education  or  seclusion.  • 

6.  The  kind  of  education  given  to  the  poor  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  when  leA  to  themselves  ;  with 
the  description  of  the  Roman  Catholic  publications  notv 
in  circulation  among  the  lower  orders. 

7.  The  holiflays  required  to  he  observed  by  the  Ro 
man  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  and  liow  they  are 
usually  spent. 

8.  The  opposition  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  to  the  circtilation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  popoluation  of  Ireland. 

The  6 r«t  efforts  of  the  Society  will  thus  be  directed 
-to  collect  all  possible  information  on  the  stale  andinft(> 
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i  guce  of  the  Ronum  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland  at  the 
’  present  <iay. 

I  II.  To  endeavour,  by  a  friendly  correspondence,  to 
excite  clergynaen  and  resident  gentlemen  to  use  every 
i  exertion,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  their  lioman  Ca- 
'  tholic  neighbours  from  the  spiritual  bond^e  in  which 
\  they  have  been  so  long  allowed  to  remain. 

;  HI.  The  re-publication  of  such  works  as  have  most 
ably  refuted  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  that  Christian  spirit  which  the  Society  approves, 
j  IV.  The  publication  of  similar  new  works,  calculated 
I  to  expose  the  tendency  of  these  errors  to  debase  the 
j  minds  of  the  people. 

i  Thus  will  the  ulterior  object  of  the  Society  be  to 
I  invite  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  to  judge  for  tbem- 
i  selves,  and  to  afford  them  the  means  of  acquiring  cor- 
i  rcct  information  on  subjects  of.vital  importance  to  their 
^  temporal  and  eternal  interests. 

The  law  of  Christian  love  shall  be  kept  in  view,  in 
^  all  the  proceedings  and  publications  of  the  Society  ;  ev- 
I  ery  publication  shall  be  read  and  approved  by  three 
members  of  the  committee  ;  and  no  publication  shall  be 
i  issued,  if  objected  toby  three  members  ofthecommiu 
:  tee.  —  * 


AGENCIES  FOR  THE  E.  WITNESS.  . 

John  R.  Willson^  Coldenham,  Orange  county,  N.  York*. 

John  Little^  Newbui^h,  N.  Y.  . 

haac  Jennings^  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  , 

John  Henry  J  Mamakating,  N.  Y. 

JVm.  Stewart^  White  Lake,  N.  Y% 

frm  J3arc/ay,.New-Milford,  Pa.  ,  , 

Pc^cr  Dotg,  Ovid,' N.*  Y.  .  ^ 

James  jV“.  Gifford^  New- York  city. 

Rev.  JSir.  Westbrooks  Eishkill,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Mr.  De  Witt^  Hopewell,  Dutchess,  N.  I'** 

Win.  Sloan^  Putnam,  N.  Y.  . .  »  ^  .. 

John  Wier^  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Ret.  Mr.  Chrystie^  Albany# 
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y  Alex.  Liddlcy  DuanesbargI),  N.  Y.  * 

TVtn.  Cunningham^  Scheneciatly,  N.  Y, 

James  IlaySy  Gaiway,  N,  Y. 

Mr.  Thompson^  Salem  &  Argylc,  N.  Y. 

IVtn.  Forsyth^  Caleclonia,  N.  Y, 

Mr.  McCrea^  Sterling,  N.  Y. 

James  Paltersony  Rector  Ac’}".  St,  Johns,  N.  B. 
Rev.  Mr.  Sabine,  Boston. 

IVm.  Elder,  Hopewell,  N.  Y. 

Jas.  McKinney,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Spence,  Kortright  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  Patterson,  N.  J. 

Peter  Haring,  Esq.  Ramapough,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Mr^  Froetigh,  Aqaacbcnunk,  N.  J. 

Daniel  Fisher,  Esq.  Princeton,  N.  J. 

IVm.  Henry,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  J.  Roberts,  Harrisbiirgh,  Pa. 

John  Renfrew,  Chambersburgb,  Pa. 

George  Ray,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Rev.  Mr.  ^roggs,  Ligonier  Valley,  Pa. 

Rev.  Mr.  Canon^  Greensbtirgb,  Pa. 

John  Armstrong,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Robert  Willson,  Elizabeth,  Alleghany  Pa. 

Andrew  Monroe,  Canpnsburgh,  Pa. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gibson^  Grearsburgh,  Pa. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wylie,  President  Washington  College,  Pa. 
Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  Dr.  Raferty,  President  Annopolis  College,  Md. 
John  Aiken,  Morgan,  E.  Tennessee. 

Robt.  J.  McKenney,  Rogerville,  Tenn. 

Rev.  Thomas  Ketchem,  Lancasterville,  N.  C. 

Rev.  Mr.  Blackstock,  Findteysville,  N.  C. 

Rev.  Mr.  Grier,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Rev.  H.  McMillan,  Winnesborough,  S.  C. 

Jlforton,  Fayetteville,  Lincoln,  Tenn. 

Rev.  Mr.  McKee,  Cincinnatti,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Mr.  ljusk.  Walnut  Ridge,  Indianna. 

Rev.  Mr.  Khell,  Princeton,  Indianna. 

Rtrv.  Mr.  Wylie,  Kciskadkias^  Illinois. 


